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means happy customers 


When Saran screen goes over your counter, a satisfying experience 

goes with it. Your customers will quickly recognize the advantages of 

Saran screen. 

Saran (pronounced Sah-ran) is a plastic produced by Dow. It gives 

screen cloth high strength and elasticity which minimize the possibility of 

dents and bulges. Yet it weighs only a fraction as much as metal screens. 

And it is extremely flexible and easy to install. Saran screen can’t rust 

and stain or discolor window frames and it needs no painting. It with- 

stands any kind of weather and may be used in roll-type installations 

that are never removed from windows. It is unaffected by salt air and 
most chemicals. Simple washing keeps it clean. Saran screen is made in iene ] 
colors, too, which adds to the beauty of homes. 

Build customer satisfaction—build profits—with Saran screen! Order 

it today! 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN PLATFORM 


1—Organization of an integrated and articulate con- 
struction industry which will provide more and better 
building products to consumers at lower real costs with 
fair wages and profits to all who serve in the industry. 


2—Coordination of all production, marketing, research 
and professional activities concerned with the develop- 
ment, sale, and delivery to the consumer of building 
products—including the functions of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, architect, realtor, contractor, me- 
chanic, financier, association official and public servant. 


3—Identification of the building products merchant as 
central headquarters for the industry's consumer selling 
activities in the local community. 


4—Perpetuation of the free enterprise system as the 
basis of a more abundant and meaningful fe for all. 


5—Informative, educational and merchandising-minded 
journalism and service toward these ends. 


The Editors 


Street, Chicago 2, Ill. tered as second-class matter March 28, 1982 at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, unaer Act of March 8, 1879 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE HITS RETAIL DEALERS and lumber industry 


generally. The shortage, already serious, is not expected to reach 
a peak until the middle of October, government officials say. 


RISING COSTS OF ON-SITE CONSTRUCTION threaten home 


building industry, Raymond H. Foley, commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration warned. FHA field offices are now in- 
structed to apply only costs of most efficient builders rather than 
typical-median builder in establishing a local cost index. 


DIVERSION OF CANADIAN-MADE SHINGLES from U. S. market 


to foreign countries by dollar parity may mean millions of dollars 
loss to American retail lumber dealers unless OPA raises prices. 
Canada exports shingles at $7.50 per square as against OPA ceiling 
here of $5. Further details in American Lumberman’s next issue. 


HIGH CEMENT PRODUCTION THREATENED by lack of repair 
parts and replacement equipment. Kilns, especially, are badly 
needed. 


DROP IN SALES BY BUILDING MATERIALS DEALERS for June is 


reported by the Department of Commerce. Although lumber-build- 
ing materials dealers experienced a three percent drop in business, 
the dollar volume of the first six months of 1946, contrasted with 
same period last year, was up 33 percent. 

EXPERIMENTS IN METAL AND CONCRETE are Wyatt's latest 


hope in prefabrication. Demand for lumber and plywood by con- 
ventional builders and prefabricators already in business has 
turned the expediter’s attention to use of other materials. 


SUBSIDY FOR CAST IRON SOIL PIPE PRODUCERS will increase 


industry's capacity 180,000 tons in 11 months, National Housing 
Agency officials believe. 


BUILDING MATERIALS PREDICTION: Douglas Whitlock, chair- 


man of the advisory board of the Producers’ Council, says the pro- 
duction of building materials in the remainder of 1946 will complete 
_ homes started but not finished in the first six months of 
this year. 

LAG IN LUMBER PRODUCTS PRODUCTION outweighs gain in 


lumber production. Millwork facilities, government spokesmen 
admit, are being operated at less than 50 percent capacity. Pro- 
duction of hardwood flooring is less than one-half of requirements. 

HIGHER CEILINGS for four building materials to guarantee pro- 


ducers profits equal to those realized in March, 1942 were an- 
nounced by OPA. The materials were stock millwork, pine stock 
millwork, Douglas fir doors and stock screen goods. 

OPA ALSO GRANTED TEN PERCENT BOOST to 1942 ceilings. for 
cast iron enameled plumbing fixtures. 

STUDENT VETERANS’ HOUSING ALLOCATION is completed, the 


| Federal Public Housing Authority announced. Total of 76,000 tem- 
porary units completed or under construction and another 27,000 
In preliminary stages. These accommodations for student veterans 
— families have been allocated to 675 educational in- 
utions 


JOSEPH L. RAUH, Wyatt's latest right-hand man, has the title of 
general deputy to the expediter. Rauh, a state of Washington 
Gwyer, and a former member of Gen. MacArthur's staff, takes 


nae from Rear Admiral Kirby Smith, who resigned to enter private 
Sines; 
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JEWS “TRENDS 


CANADA'S DOLLAR 


American buyers lose lumber 
while waiting OPA price rise 

JOHN D. SMALL, Civilian Pro- 
duction Administrator, came out 
for prompt price increases on Ca- 
nadian lumber in order to prevent 
its diversion to China, Gt. Britain 
and other foreign markets. 

Canada’s revaluation of the dol- 
lar increased prices 10 percent to 
American buyers last month and 
the absence of action by the OPA 
to increase the price which Amer- 
ican buyers can pay has cost the 
States a vast amount of building 
material. 

Diversion of Dominion supplies, 
Small added, if continued, will have 
grave results on the emergency 
housing program and other con- 
struction needs of this country. 


HELD FOR VETERANS 


Dwelling units for ex-Gls 
designated by FHA placards 


BUILDERS must now display 
red, white and blue placards issued 
by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to show that dwelling units 
being erected under the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program will 
be held for 30 days after comple- 
tion in the case of rentals and 60 
days after completion for sales 
housing. 








a + ghetto twelling vill be held 
FOR SALE 


to veterans at a ceiling price of $__.__ 








VETERANS EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM J 


The placards specify a rental or 
sales ceiling price. However, the 
sales price or rental stipulated on 
the placard should not be consid- 
ered as representing the value of 
the dwelling for other purposes, 
pointed out FHA Commissioner 
Raymond M. Foley. The figures 
merely represent the limit on the 
sales price or shelter rent to be 
charged. 

In the case of remodeling or re- 
habilitation, the placards will also 
specify the maximum rent. 











NEWS acd TRENDS 


LABOR 


Yard workers walk off jobs 
after tilt over wage boost 

IN MEMPHIS, employes of the 
Anderson-Tully Lumber company 
walked out after the management 
granted a wage boost. 

The increase, said a spokesman 
for the International Woodworkers 
of America (CIO), was granted 
without consulting the plant union 


and after the management refused 
to bargain with union representa- 
tives. 

Employes had been given a five- 
cent per hour increase in addition 
to a similar increase granted by 
the company last April. The un- 
ion originally asked for a 25-cent 
increase. The 10-cent increase, 
said the CIO spokesman, had 
brought the common labor mini- 
mum up to 60 cents an hour. 


BUFFALO WALKOUT 


Building in the entire Buffalo, 
N. Y., area was halted when 18,000 
building tradesmen, members of 18 








Use of Unseasoned Lumber in 
House Construction Will Prove 
Boomerang to Lumber Industry 








Above: Prefabricated house on John D. 
Rockefeller Estate, Tarrytown, N. Y. Be- 
low: Red Cross Hut. Both were manu- 
factured at plant operating Moore Cross- 
Circulation Kilns. 





If you are interesied in kiln drying 
and wish to be placed on our mail- 
ing list, send us your name and 
name of the firm with which you 
are connected. 


v 


of green lumber: 


Since 1879, Moore Engineers have 
devoted 
helping manufacturers improve the 
seasoning of lumber and veneer 
and increase their market. 
pay you to investigate the Moore 
Cross-Circulation System — write 
today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


MOORE J)RY KILNS 


& 
Moor + 
Whey wan : 


Speaking before U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice officials, Stephen N. Wyckoff, 
Director, Calif. Forest & Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
voiced this warning about the use 


“If builders use lumber that isn’t 
properly dried, serious trouble 
with heavy financial loss may re- 
sult . . . On a nation-wide scale, 
multiplied by millions of dwell- 
ing units about to be built, the 
maintenance costs which may 
follow the use of green lumber 
would reach staggering totals.” 


their resources toward 


It will 
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unions, walked off their jobs as 
contractors complied with a wage 
stabilization board wage rollback 
order. 

The General Contracting Ep. 
ployers’ association offered to hold 
the disputed difference in wages jp 
escrow pending action by the WSB. 
Both employers and union repre. 
sentatives agreed on paying more 
money. However, when controls 
were reinstated over the building 
industry with the revival of OPA 
and the WSB, increases were aj 
lowed up to only 37% cents beyond 
the January, 1941 level. 

In Dallas, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work. 
ers, Local 59, joined the Building 
Trades Council of Superior, Wis, 
in a no-strike pledge on veterans’ 
home building jobs. 


CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


Secretaries meet in Chicago 
to arrange meetings for ‘47 

THE dates for most of next 
year’s retail association conven- 
tions were set at a meeting of asso- 
ciation secretaries in Chicago dur- 
ing the week of Aug. 12. 

Spearheading the convention 
schedule will be the meeting of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association in Seattle, Oct. 21-23, 
1946. 

Convention dates have not yet 
been set by the following associa- 
tions: Southern California Retail 
Lumber association; Montana Re- 
tail Lumbermens association; Ari- 
zona Retail Lumber and Builders 
Supply association; Lumber and 
Supply Dealers Council, Georgia. 

FOR JANUARY 

This is the convention schedule 
thus far for 1947: Middle Atlantic 
Lumbermens association, Jan. 13- 
15, Atlantic City, Claridge Hotel, no 
exhibits; Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers association, Jan. 13-15, 
Louisville, Brown Hotel, exhibits; 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s associ- 
ation, Jan. 15-16, Minneapolis, 
Radisson Hotel; Carolina Lumber 
and Building Supply association, 
Jan. 22-23, Charlotte, Hotel Char- 
lotte, exhibits; Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s association, Jan. 22-24, 
Kansas City, Auditorium, exhib- 
its; Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s association, Jan. 28-30, New 
York, Hotel Pennsylvania, exhib- 
its; Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
association, Jan. 28-30, (maha, 
Auditorium, exhibits; Ohio Ass0- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, 


Jan. 28-30, Columbus, Deshler- 
Wallick, exhibits. 

FOR FEBRUARY 
Also, West Virginia Lumber 


Supply Dealers association, Feb. 
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dealers Hello Lumber Friends! This is “Hans” Holt, Medford Corpora. from the City of Medford’s water system, with a 75,000 gallon 
21-23, § tion Chief Engineer—all “steamed up” to tell you about Med- tower water storage tank reserve, and the water in our ten 
co’s power set-up. acre log storage pond as a supplementary source in case of 
ot vet impairment of the City supply. 
ssocia a FIRE PROTECTION 
Retail § First of all, we have two 816 h.p. Sterling boilers in our power , . 
1a Re- & plant to generate the steam to operate our battery of 18 modern We have an automatic 1,500 gallon per minute steam fire pump, 
- Arj- | Moore, General & Fryer dry kilns, to operate the two shotgun and a 1,500 gallon per minute manually operated electric pump 
4] __ — feed carriages in the sawmill, as well as various other steam so connected into our water supply system as to pump water 
uilders cylinders in the mill, and to drive our two 1,000 kilowatt Allis- out of our log pond through a chlorinating system, and into 
r and § Chalmers Turbo-generators that supply the electricity for the our 6” mains, assuring us 110 pounds of pressure on our system 
rgia. plant operation. These large boilers are fired by sawdust, shav- should the city line pressure be lowered by excessive use of 
ings and hogged wood-fuel, and generate about 26,000,000 water. 
hedule pounds of steam a month. All of our machine buildings are fully provided with automatic 
rege sprinkler equipment, and men are on the job constantly to see 
tlantic ELECTRIC that the sprinkler system is always in perfect order. Our fire 
n, 13- F insurance carriers make periodic inspections of our plant prop- 
tel. no re two Turbo-generators produce around 775,000 ee of erties, with a view to recommending any possible improvement 
’ electricity per month, to drive the 350 motors in the plant, in our fire protection. ? 
umber ranging in size from 1 h.p. up to and including 250 h.p., and We maintain employee fire-fighting crews which are trained and 
13-16, 6 lage 0 a4 —— S poy a ” supply supervised by the various department heads. Periodic fire drills 
iibits; enue — Daag ge f 5000 5 wre ee ae are held during the summer fire season, so that the men are 
1Ssocl- at service to a city OF 9, aes always well-familiar with the location of hydrants, hose carts, 
apolis, WATER valves, ete., and are ready for quick action. 
umber And now about the next broadcast on September 28. B. L. 
‘ation, To furnish water for our power plant and for fire protection, Nutting, Manager, will bring you a word picture of Medford 
Char. we have a 6” water main supply system, fed by two 6” mains Corporation’s immense under-cover lumber storage facilities. 
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Tree Growing 
Is Our Business Too 





S. Forest 


Service indicates that in the southern sec- 


A recent report by the U. Z 
. x 

ba 

tion of east Texas, where a large part of the Kirby holdings lie, 


pine sawlogs have increased 31 percent in the last ten years. 


This again emphasizes the story we have told here again and 
again about Kirby timber and its place in your future. It sus- 
tains our plan to be in position to furnish you, the retailer, with 
dependable Kirby lumber throughout the vears ahead, a plan 
based upon the simple fact: 


Trees Grow. 


While circumstances beyond 
our control have made it impos- 
sible to supply vou dealers with 
lumber in the volume you wish, 
still it is worth while repeating 
this fact. so that vou may again 


be assured that in the vears that 





follow there will be Kirby lumber. 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Southern Hardwoods 
"A Wood for Every Purpose” 
KIRBY BUILDING HOUSTON, TEXAS 


KIRB 


Yellow Pine 
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NEWS ad TRENDS 


2-4, Charleston, Daniel Boone, ex. 
hibits; Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers association, Feb. 4-6, Grand 
Rapids, Pantlind, exhibits; Lumber 
Dealers association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 4-6, Pittsburgh, 
William-Penn, exhibits; Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers association, 
Feb. 10-11, Denver, Shirley-Savoy, 
no exhibits; Tennessee Lumber, 
Millwork and Supply Dealers, Feb, 
10-11, probably Knoxville, exhibits; 
Illinois Lumber and Materiai Deal. 
ers association, Feb. 10-12, Chi- 
cago, Sherman, exhibits; Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s 
association, Feb. 18-20, Milwau- 
kee, Auditorium, exhibits; Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s association, 
Feb. 18-20, Portland, Multnomah, 
exhibits; Mississippi Retail Lun- 
ber Dealers association, Feb. 19-20, 
Jackson, Heidelburg, exhibits; Vir- 
ginia Building Material associa- 
tion, Feb. 20-21, probably Rich- 
mond, John Marshall, exhibits. 


FOR MARCH 

Also, Indiana Lumber and Build- 
ers Supply association, Mar. 4-6, 
Indianapolis, Murat Temple, exhib- 
its; Intermountain Lumber Dealers 
association, Mar. 5-7, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, no exhibits; Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, Mar. 
10-12, Galveston, Municipal Pier, 
exhibits; Louisiana Building Mate- 
rial Dealers association, Mar. 19- 
20, New Orleans, Jung Hotel, ex- 
hibits; New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
association, Mar. 19-20, Atlantic 
City, Traymore Hotel, no exhibits; 
Florida Lumber and Millwork as- 
sociation, Mar. 28-29, probably Or- 
lando, Auditorium, exhibits. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Whitlock says that 1946 output 
enough for 291,000 homes 


PRODUCTION of building ma- 
terials in the remainder of 1946 
will be sufficient to complete 291,000 
homes started but not finished in 
the first six months of this year 
and for the starting of several hun- 
dred thousand additional units. 

In making this prediction, Doug- 
las Whitlock, chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the Producers 
Counsil, said that the increase 
production of scarce items is ham- 
pered by continuing shortages of 
steel, copper and other. raw ma- 
terials. 

“If the housing expediter and 
the OPA are able to speed up pro 
duction of scarce materials needed 
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To help you sell new 


non-residential buildings, remodeling, 


repair and modernizing jobs... 





A a Le EL 


Allied Building 


Credits, Inc. 


THESE SERVICES cover repairs, remodeling and additions to 
all types of structures, new non-residential buildings, plus 
equipment and appliances. From $30 up—from 6 to 60 
months or more to pay. ABC’s complete note service gives 
you control of every sale because: 


Complete Instalment 
Note Services for the 
Building Industry !! 





ABC Makes No “Instalment Loans’’—ABC credit is arranged 
in your own office or right on the job. You keep your cus- 
tomers. You send no one away to look for a loan, not even 
next door. (Prospects sent loan hunting invariably become 
price shoppers.) With the Allied Building Credits’ service 
you don’t lose sales, immediate or future, for only through 
you can your customer obtain ABC credit. ABC terms are 
your terms. 


ABC Sends Customers Back to You—If your customer 
contacts ABC direct for credit on a new job, he is referred 


to you. Allied Building Credits, Inc., makes no “Instalment 
Loans.” 


You get paid in Cash—No money is tied up in charge 
accounts. You escape the trouble of investigating credit and 
the headache of making collections. Your working capital is 
free to take advantage of any opportunity. 


ce 


Sell at Comparatively Low Prices—Even though prices of 
materials and services go up, ABC monthly payments need 
not show corresponding increases. Payments are merely 
spread over a longer period. You get full list price while 
you are way ahead in competition for the consumer’s dollar. 


You Make More and Bigger Sales—Many people who 
would not consider, say, a $500 cash purchase will buy 
without hesitating when it is offered at the easy ABC monthly 
payment of only $15.97 and no money down. With the 
services of Allied Building Credits, Inc., you “make it easy 
to buy.” ABC selling enables you to increase the size of 
each sale too; you can sell a larger job for the same monthly 
payment, by simply extending the payment period. 


ABC Selling Matches Buying Habits—Few have incomes 
large enough to pay cash for major purchases; most people 
find it much easier to buy on a monthly basis. You meet 
established buying habits when you offer the convenient 
payment plan of Allied Building Credits, Inc. 





THESE ARE THE REASONS ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. GIVES YOU PERFECT CONTROL OF EVERY JOB 


=e 





@ For complete information, write to Allied Building 
Credits, Inc., 2508 First National Bank Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Offices in principal cities. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. RABCS 
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FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


SAINT PAUL 1 
MINNESOTA 











NEWS z¢ TRENDS 





in the manufacture of building 
products and if no new labor diffi- 
culties arise,” Whitlock said, ‘‘ma- 
terials shortages should cease to be 
a bottleneck in home building by 
the end of the year.” 


PREFABRICATION 
Plan to adapt concrete, metal 
to needs of prefab industry 
ALTHOUGH production by the 
home prefabrication industry is far 


below the quota set for 1946, Ex- 
pediter Wyatt still has high hopes 
that this industry will play a big 
role in relieving the nation’s hous- 
ing shortage. 

Since the conventional builders 
and prefabricators now in opera- 
tion both depend mainly on lumber 
and plywood, Wyatt hopes to en- 
courage the mass production of 
factory-built houses made largely 
out of aluminum, steel, plastics and 
concrete. 


EXPERIMENTS UNDER WAY 
Wyatt is looking to metal and 
concrete for thousands of new 
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Timber That Produces 
Fine Quality Lumber 


tuys eh ey son eo 





while we’re operating at fairly high level, current demand for our 
yard stock, factory lumber, mouldings and individual items is 
such that we still don’t have enough to go around. We are, how- 
ever, anxious to keep all buyers fully informed about the quality 
of our product, since we believe that sooner or later supply will 
catch up with demand and we'll be welcoming the opportunity to 
book new business when that day arrives. 


MEMBER PONDEROSA PINE WOODWORK 

















Operating in a 
stand of choice 
Ponderosa Pine 
timber, Alexan- 
der-Yawkey is 
well set up with 
basic raw mate- 
rial to produce 
finest quality 
Ponderosa Pine 
lumber for many 
years to come. 


A-Y manufactur- 
ing equipment is 
modern — and 





Alexander-Yawkey Lumber Co. 


Members Western Pine Association 





Prineville, Oregon 
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houses. Metal houses, he points 
out, lend themselves to assembly 
line production, while concrete jg 
in good supply and available at rel. 
atively low cost. 

Both groups are experimenting 
with a number of new materials, 
The metal group is considering 
thin metal sheets which are bond- 
ed to a core made of a variety of 
materials such as_plastic-impreg. 
nated paper, balsa wood and ply. 
wood which have both insulating 
and structural value. 

Producers of concrete are finding 
ways to reduce the weight of their 
product by using lightweight ag. 
gregates, like wood fibers, slag and 
voleanic rock. Heat is being used 
to cause the mixture to expand, 
reducing the cubic foot weight to 
one-third or less of the weight of 
ordinary concrete. 


FHA INSPECTIONS 


Make certain that vets’ 
homes meet set standards 


FHA inspections of new dwelling 
units for veterans are for the pur- 
pose of making certain that plans 
and_ specifications are complied 
with, according to Raymond M. 
Foley, Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator. 

Plans and specifications are filed 
at the same time as priorities ap- 
plications in order that the cost of 
the completed property may be esti- 
mated more accurately. 

In the case of dwellings ap- 
proved for financing with FHA- 
insured mortgages, plans and speci- 
fications must measure up to cer- 
tain established FHA standards. 

Two inspections are made for 
priorities authorizations as con- 
trasted with three inspections reg- 
ularly made in the case of homes 
financed under the FHA plan. 


VETERANS’ TRAINING 


On-the-job program involves 
minimum amount of red tape 








































NEW regulations for veterans’ 
on-the-job training have been es- 
tablished by the Federal govert- 
ment. 

A dealer may now hire a vet- 
eran at an entrance wage of one- 
half the regular rate for the job 
with the government paying the 
rest. No formal class training is 
required. 










BRIEF REPORTS 

Some dealers have refused t0 
look into on-the-job training, fear- 
ing that it would involve addi- 
tional red tape and voluminous re 
ports. Dealers report otherwise. 
After the dealer and prospective 
trainee have qualified, the employer 
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Shingles .. . like icebergs . . . contain 
a great deal more than meets the eye. 


In Flintkote Asphalt Shingles, for 
example, you can’t see the careful 
tests which are made at every step of 
the manufacturing process to insure 
highest quality. 

Neither can you see the durability 
resulting from nearly a half-century 
of painstaking research that has ex- 
plored every phase of asphalt roofing 
manufacture. 


Nor can you see the accumulated 
toofing knowledge gained from ex- 


FLINTKOTE the bathe 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


posing thousands of shingle samples 
to the weather for years and years... 
under continual observation and in- 
spection. 


These are only a few of the in- 
visible ingredients built into every 
Flintkote Asphalt Shingle — ingre- 
dients which make for dependable, 
long life roofs which give your cus- 
tomer home owners years of satis- 
faction, and which enhance and pro- 
tect your reputation as the head- 
quarters for home improvement. 


Long a pioneer in roofing research 
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Yeats af é Sehwite 


Cost no more! 


which has resulted in more colorful, 
longer-life shingles, Flintkote con- 
tinues in its program to make avail- 
able even better building materials 
for American homes. The new 
$1,000,000 Research Laboratory now 
nearing completion at Morristown, 
New Jersey, will provide greatly ex- 
panded research facilities to enable 
Flintkote to better serve American 
home owners. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Your Western 
Wholesalers Hopeful 
But Progress Slight 


Your Western Wholesalers would 
like to be able to send you some 
really encouraging word. West- 
ern lumber output has been in- 
creasing quite satisfaciorily, but 
the backlog of demand is so large 
that actual progress toward bal- 
ance of supply and demand ap- 
pears still some time away. 


In the meantime — depend on it, 
Western Wholesalers are exercis- 
ing every contact to increase the 
flow of lumber to their customers. 
They're keeping an eye on oper- 
ating developments — and will 
again welcome the opportunity to 
perform for you as soon as sup- 
ply conditions will permit. 





Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. wandene 
Yeon Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 


Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE - - - WASHINGTON 








564 Market St., on Froncieas ry Cal. 
MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 








Corp., Prin 
LUMBER COMPANY ‘Site. ore), 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers penakane. 


CARL SODERBERG op S85". 





NEWS ad TRENDS 





is required to answer three simple 
questions monthly for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

These are: 1. Has the trainee’s 
progress been satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory? 2. How much pay 
has he received? 3. What has his 
attendance record been? 

Dealers are training veterans in 
the -following classifications: yard- 
man, millwork shopman; office 
salesman, millwork estimator and 
outside salesman. 


SALES DROP 


But materials’ dealers show 
gain for six months of 1946 

DEALERS in lumber and build- 
ing materials experienced a three 
percent drop in their business in 
June of this year as contrasted 
with May, the monthly retail re- 
port of the Department of Com- 
merce shows. 

However, the dollar volume of 
the 1,530 firms reporting increased 
33 percent for the first six months 
of this year as contrasted with the 
same period in 1945. 

Gains of 50 percent and better 
for the six months’ period were 
registered by Arizona, Arkansas, 





Kansas, and Oregon. The folloy. 
ing states exceeded one million 
dollars in June in dollar sales. 
California $5,755,774; New York 
$3,096,397; Illinois $3, 060,524. 
Pennsylvania $2,922,506; Mic ‘higan 
$2,272,274; Texas $2, 123, 960; Mas. 
sachusetts $1,895,788; Ohio $1, 
729,206. 

Total dollar sales for lumber. 
building materials’ dealers in June 
amounted to $37,494,710; for the 
first six months of 1946, $256,749. 
190; for the first six months of 
1945, $193,075,502. 


INGERSOLL REOPENS 


Labor settlement opens way 
for utility unit production 


FACTORIES operated by Inger. 
soll Steel Division, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., reopened after a 106-day 
strike. Ending of the strike freed 
all the various components of In. 
gersoll utility units, making pos- 
sible the inspection of the 12 me. 
dium and low-priced houses in 
which the Ingersoll utility unit is 
the organic center in Ingersoll Vil- 
lage. 

All of the houses are designed 
by nationally known architects. 
Nine are finished and substantially 
furnished. Two have been lived in 
since the first of the year by Inger- 
soll executives. 







































DOOR CHIMES 





























































“No, Mam, we have none that give you a warning when 
there’s a bill collector.” 
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THE LIGHTWEIGHT STEEL FRAMING 
THAT GOES UP FAST 


Stran-Steel’s fast, efficient erection method appeals to both 
architects and builders. Studs, joists and channel plates are 
laid out on the ground and joined with self-threading screws 
to form a section of convenient handling size; then the whole 
is raised and secured in place. Other building materials are 
later attached directly to the frame with hammer and nails. 
No special tools or equipment is required. 


Stran-Steel provides a fire-safe, rigid, long-lasting frame that 
assures low maintenance costs. It is a material of precision 
and uniform quality, free from such variations as are caused 
by growth, seasoning or “‘greenness.” The patented nailing 
groove grips nails more securely than wood does. 


Get the full story of this economical, fast-erecting framing 
system. See Sweet's File, Architectural, Sweet’s File for 
Builders, or the January issue of Building Supply News. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division * Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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McKinney's forged iron cabinet hardware is in great 
demand ... for use in living rooms, kitchens, dens, 
game rooms—and for cabinets in any room of the house. 


The Kit comprises five single items—2 knobs, 2 latches, 
a drawer pull, and one pair each of the following 
hinges: H, H.L., full surface, and two sizes of strap 
hinges. In the Kit are one dozen. only of each of the 
single items and one dozen pair of each of the hinges 
plus the hardware mounted on the board. All hardware 
is rust-resisting, dull black finish . . . packed complete 


with screws in individual envelopes. 


This attractive display board, (21’’ x 11’’), finished 
with natural wood grain, shows the hardware to 
advantage .. . timely, fast-selling hardware that makes 
an immediate “hit’’ with home owners and builders. 


Most jobbers have the Kit and all items in stock 
for immediate delivery. If your jobber cannot 
supply you, sign and mail the coupon. 


McKinney Manufacturing Co. 

1400 Metropolitan Street, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

Please send me the McKinney Forged Iron Cabinet Hard- 
ware Display Kit #68 @ $47.33, F.O.B. Pittsburgh. 


ADDRESS. 
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EDITORS 


To the Editors: We are enclosing a print of a sign- 
board that we have along Route No. 1, which passes 
through our city. 

It has been our thought that with all the advertis- 
ing of various substitutes for lumber for construction 








that a signboard emphasizing lumber only should be 
of value to our industry. 

The slogan Tested for Centuries is one that should 
indicate the advantage of lumber over comparatively 
untried substitutes. 

May we say that we are one of the oldest and one 
of the largest retail lumber concerns in New Jersey 
as we have been continuously located here since 1860. 
Furthermore, we are a concern that handles lumber 
and timber for construction purposes, our principal 
business being normally that of construction lumber 
for industrial building and public buildings. We do 
not handle millwork, nor mason material, nor the other 
allied items... 

.. . Like most retail lumber concerns today, we are 
receiving only a fraction of the lumber that we re- 
ceived during the war period, due to the various re- 
straints and obstacles in the lumber business. It is 
needless to expand on this point, as all of us are 
fully aware of the effects upon our industry .. . —H. 
EDWARD WOLFF, president, Heidritter Lumber 
corporation, Elizabeth, N. J. 

You’re an exception. Most lumber dealers 
now carry every imaginable kind of building 
material. We’d be interested in hearing from 
other retailers like you.—The Editors 


Confidence Questioned 

To the Editors: On page 75 of your issue of August 
3, your article captioned Industry Held Confidence 0 
your analysis of the Lumber Market is certainly re- 
markable. 

You say surveys showed little evidence of profiteer- 
ing or gouging during the three-week period when 
controls were off and that despite offers of $5 
to $10 over ceiling prices by buyers that the indus- 
try generally held the confidence of the country by 
holding prices to OPA levels or lower. Now it scems 
to me that this statement, in view of the actual con- 
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H special diet — burns any kind of coal, coke or briquets — yet, 
mber heats all day and night without refueling. 
Semi-automatic. Magazine feed. Requires less attention 
that most furnaces. 
Its national popularity is ever increasing and widespread 
- national advertising is keeping the name before your prospec- 
2,255,5 rt pe ee tive customers to help maintain its well deserved leadership. 
and Canada Pat. No. ‘ 
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ditions, is really ridiculous. Most any lumberman wil] 
tell you that to a large extent—very large—the in- 
dustry has been on a black market basis all of this 
year, and earlier. True, a number of the large mills 
have technically not been in violation of OPA rules, 
but most of them have managed to obtain much higher 
prices than was the intent of OPA rules by selling in 
truck loads instead of carloads. This method has tech. 
nically enabled them to charge “retail” prices, but 
without performing a retail service—as much of these 
sales have not been composed of assortments to fit the 
customers’ needs, but consisted largely of “random 
widths, random lengths, random thicknesses and ran- 
dom grades.” 

Many of them have avoided the OPA rules on these 
“retail” sales by selling such lumber for use far be- 
yond the limitations to which the OPA rules restrict 
them where the retail price is charged. All that the 
three-week open period did that I know of, was to 
enable the mills that had not been charging black 
market prices previously, was to legally charge as 
much or more as the others had been getting on black 
market... 

Your comment sounds pretty for the industry but 
is entirely at variance with the facts, according to my 
experience—as well as Crow’s Digest and market let- 
ters. I don’t know as much about other industries as 
lumber, but do not believe any are worse demoralized 
than ours. The unreasonable OPA rules have 
driven the mills to this condition. They are trying 
to get relief. Under the new OPA laws the yellow 
pine mills are trying to get a further OPA advance of 
$9 per M foot—to enable 90 percent of the mills to 
break even—on present costs. They won’t appreciate 
your article to the effect that when they had a right 
to charge more most of them held to OPA prices or 
less. The situation is truly critical and we in the in- 
dustry in the wholesale and commission branches are 
entirely helpless to transact any worthwhile volume of 
business legally and many of us are not willing to do 
it illegally—FRED H. CLINE, Lumber Distributor, 
Chicago. 

Your appraisal of the situation is logical. 
That item was a brief recapitulation of an 
article which appeared on page 42 of the July 
20 issue. As a general piece of reporting we 
feel that this was an accurate article—but 
please remember that it was written from the 
viewpoint of the entire industry including re- 
tailers. Essentially it was merely a compari- 
son of the situation during the OPA mora- 
torium with the situation which had existed 
prior to that time. Gouges occurred but so 
far as we can tell they were largely the doings 
of individuals whose out and out black market 
activities had merely been suddenly legalized 
by the termination of OPA. Bad distribution 
policies on the part of manufacturers did not 
disappear, but certainly they became no worse 
than they had been. Many prominent manu- 
facturers made public statements to the effect 
they would hold the price line. Ten lumber 
retailers in Oklahoma City reduced all their 
prices five percent effective July 1. A Hous- 
ton, Tex., dealer offered 250,000 feet of Douglas 
fir at below ceiling. These facts do not prove 
that the lumber industry is in good shape. Far 
from it. They merely indicate that the lumber 
industry was no worse during the OPA mora- 
torium than it had been before.—The Editors 
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GENERAL OFFICE 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IL 
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The “human” side of the 
lumber business. 


Both business and education have 
a current and common interest in 
a higher level of job performance 
by salespeople in all phases of dis- 
tribution. Especially are the lum- 
ber and building products dealers 
aware that the “sales holiday” is 
almost over and that with the re- 
turn of a buyers’ market, the lum- 
ber industry will be faced with 
greatly changing business condi- 
tions and a type of new and keen 
competition about which something 
will need to be done. 

This job analysis of the sales rep- 
resentative for a retail lumber and 
building material company, which 
has been prepared through the co- 
operation of Indiana university 
and the Indiana Lumber and Build- 
ers’ Supply association, represents 
tangible evidence that steps are be- 
ing taken by the industry to 
strengthen its sales performance 
and sales representation. It evi- 
dences, too, the renewed attention 
that is being centered on the “hu- 
man part” of a lumber organiza- 
tion, the part that frequently re- 
ceives far too little attention. It 
is an accepted fact that any or- 
ganization is only as strong and 
effective as the personnel within it. 

It must not be overlooked, also, 
that there is a growing awareness 
on the part of the lumber dealers, 
as individuals and as an industry 
group, of the necessity for accept- 
ing their fair share of the responsi- 
bility that now rests upon distribu- 
tion in providing full-employment. 
Industry has been smart enough 
to use science in the strengthen- 
ing of the Nation’s machine 
power, and the results of enor- 
mously increased production attest 
to its effectiveness. Now distribu- 
tion must utilize the most effective 
principles in building a system of 
distribution that will enable pro- 
duction to keep going “full blast’ 
and siave off any threat of accumu- 
lated or unsold inventories. The in- 
dustry faces a job of professional 
and practical “human engineering”’ 
that should greatly help to elim- 
Inate the possibility of distribu- 
tion’s becoming the “bottle neck” 
to full-employment. 

A brief explanation of the his- 
tory and situations which led to 
the preparation of this job analy- 
Sis may be of interest to the 
reader, 

_ Voicing the expressed desires of 
its members, the Indiana Lumber 





Why the Analysis Was Prepared 


and Builders’ Supply association 
submitted a request to Indiana uni- 
versity to provide the leadership 
and facilities to assist in develop- 
ing for them an organized person- 
nel development program for im- 
provement of sales performance on 
the job. This request came as a 
result of a meeting of a representa- 
tive group of retail lumber dealers 
in the state, at which some mem- 
bers of the group suggested that, 
if the lumber and builders’ supply 
industry is to maintain the com- 
petitive strength that it has en- 
joyed heretofore, a_well-directed 
and properly controlled employee 
training program should be devel- 
oped for the industry. 

Where to start in developing an 
effective and organized sales and 
personnel development program be- 
came the issue of the day with the 
Indiana dealers in focusing their 
thinking into a plan of immediate 
action. What are the elements of 
the problem of “human engineer- 
ing” as applied to the lumber in- 
dustry that need to be identified in 
order to obtain the benefits to be 
had from such effort? 

As a consequence of these de- 
liberations and from subsequent 
search for the answers, twelve per- 
sonnel development institutes were 
held at various key locations 
throughout the state for the lum- 
ber dealers and their key super- 
visors and salesmen. These insti- 
tutes were sponsored by the Indi- 
ana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
association through its Executive 
Secretary, R. W. Slagle, and con- 
ducted by the writer as the revre- 
sentative of the Distributive Edu- 
cation department of Indiana uni- 
versity. 


General pattern for the 
institutes, 


It was the general purpose of 
these institutes, in which the partic- 
ipants worked together as a group, 
to break down the “human element” 
of the retail lumber business into 
its basic parts for separate study 
and consideration. As a result, the 
general pattern that grew from the 
group efforts tended to center con- 
siderable interest and emphasis on 
the following phases of personnel 
development—the human engineer- 
ing part of the lumber organiza- 
tion. 


1. Recruitment and selection of 
employees 

2. Placement and assignment of 

workers on the jobs for which 
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they have the most natural in- 
terest and potential ability 

3. Training of employes: 

a) Job analysis as a basis of 
training 
b) How to teach an employee 

4. Setting up instructional ma- 
terials for an organized train- 
ing program. 

5. Plan of action in the rebuild- 
ing or redirecting of a sales 
organization 

6. Supervisory principles in hu- 
man relations and customer 
contacts. 

These 12, three-day institutes, 
attended by some 200 representa- 
tive lumber dealers and salesmen, 
were held in such district centers 
as Gary, Hammond, South Bend, 
Ft. Wayne, Marion, Muncie, In- 
dianapolis, Terre Haute, Blooming- 
ton, and Evansville. 

As a result of the group thinking 
and exchanged experiences of the 
successful businez:s men who at- 
tended these 20-hour work sessions, 
it became obvious that there are 
three distinct types of lumber and 
builders’ supply sales personnel 
which stand high on the priority 
list of those in the industry who 
need to be trained to do a better 
job of work. These three types are: 

1. Employees who are entering 
the sales field for the first 
time, with little or no sales 
training. 

2. Workmen who have been on 
the job for a time, but wo 
have not yet reached a satis- 
factory level of profitable 
sales performance. 

3. Experienced salesmen whose 
productivity may be further 
increased. 


Job analysis as a basis of training. 


There are still a few people who 
believe that salesmen are “born’’, 
not “made.” To them, selling seems 
to be regarded as a sort of mysteri- 
ous something that cannot be brok- 
en down into its simple elements, 
organized, and taught to others. 
The salesman either has it or he 
doesn’t have it (meaning the na- 
tural ability to sell), and there is 
nothing that can be done about it. 

Of course, experienced sales 
managers have adequate evidence 
to the contrary. They know that 
selling, as any other human skill, 
can be developed and improved if 
the basic elements of the process 
are known. That salesmen can be 
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satisfactorily trained can hardly be 
doubted by anyone who has studied 
the actual training programs of 
representative sales organizations. 
But it should be reemphasized, how- 
ever, that the most efficient train- 
ing can be carried on only when 
the nature of the salesman’s work 
is understood. 

For several years job analysis, 
the technique for determining what 
a job consists of, has been widely 
used as a basis for training work- 
ers in the production side of busi- 
ness and industry. Adapting the 
same principles of job analysis to 
the field of selling, however, is a 
comparatively new process in im- 
proving sales performance. Under 
its influence, the future trend in 
sales training and _ supervision 
seems sure to become less dependent 
upon intuition and more _ fact 
minded—governed less by inspira- 
tion and more by known and proved 
principles of good salesmanship. 

In the field of distribution, job 
analysis is understood to mean the 
development of a complete listing 
of the essential skills, knowledge, 





and attitudes already possessed by 
a cross-section of master salesmen. 
This cross-section view, when re- 
duced to an orderly list, serves as 
a guide in determinimg what should 
be taught a worker when preparing 
him for the sales field or when at- 
tempting to improve the perform- 
anee of a salesman already on the 
job. 


As the groups of experienced 
lumber dealers in the state worked 


together in the institutes, exchang- 


ing their experiences and consider- 
ing their problems together, the 
obvious dependency of the develop- 
ment of any phase of the “human 
engineering” part of their busi- 
nesses on the preparation of job 
analyses for the various key pay- 
roll jobs in a lumber and builders’ 
supply company became apparent. 
Since selling is the key function of 
their organizations, a job analysis 
of the sales representative for a re- 
tail lumber and builders’ supply 
company became the first step in 
the plan of action to build better 
sales representation within the in- 
dustry. 





How the Analysis Was Prepared 


To set up the machinery to make 
this job analysis possible, the In- 
diana lumber dealers enthusiasti- 
cally agreed to cooperate by pro- 
viding the expert salesmen who 
would be both capable and willing 
to describe the “know-how” of the 
job of sales representative for the 
lumber and builders’ supply indus- 
try. They also requested that the 
writer, representing Indiana uni- 
versity, serve as job analyst in 
coordinating and building the ex- 
periences of the top-notch sales 
representatives into this job analy- 
sis—a joint venture between busi- 
ness and education. 

It is further planned that subse- 
quent analyses will be made for the 
jobs of yard foreman, manager of 
a retail yard, and the delivery sales- 
man or truck driver to further 
round out the training program. 
Eventually all the key payroll clas- 
sifications will be analyzed for the 
purpose of building a compete per- 
sonnel development program for 
the entire industry. 

Some of the interviews by means 
of which analysis content (“know- 
how” of the job) was secured were 
held at Indiana university with 
managers and salesmen who were 
vitally interested in securing the 
completed analysis as a basis for a 
training program in their organiza- 
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tions. Other interviews, a larger 
number altogether, were held at va- 
rious key locations throughout the 
state. In both cases the writer 
would work intensively for two, 
three, or four days, either on the 
campus or in the field, with groups 
of three to six highly qualified 
salesmen and owners or managers. 
The object in these meetings was 
to develop the original content of 
the analysis and to recheck and 
criticize analysis content worked 
out by other groups. 

That it was difficult for the sales 
representatives to break down their 
jobs into their elements was a com- 
mon observation drawn from the 
interviews by the analyst. To many 
of the salesmen, their work was 
definitely and quickly stated as “to 
sell merchandise.” As a_ conse- 
quence, the analyst had to pull out 
from the interviewers those small 
bits or pieces of the salesman’s job 
that tend to be routinized by the 
efficient salesman to the extent that 
he no longer needs to think of them. 
Those routinized procedures are no 
longer challenging to the experi- 
enced salesman, but they are very 
essential parts of the training of 
new salesmen. Consequently, their 
identification is basically important. 

The detailed task of making the 
analysis followed a series of steps 
which are well recognized in the 
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practices of practical job analysis, 
Those steps are listed in numbered 
order in the succeeding paragraphs, 


1. Listing the work jobs. 

The work duties (work jobs or 
responsibilities) that must be per- 
formed by the salesman in the field 
of lumber and building materials 
were secured by interview proce- 
dure, these interviews being heli in- 
dividually with a large number of 
expert salesmen as well as with 
groups of owners and manavers, 
sales supervisors, and sales repre- 
sentatives. These items represent 
what the salesman must do. The 
results of this procedure appear in 
the left-hand column of the analysis, 
2. Listing the required and general 
information. 

These items appear in the sec- 
ond column of the analysis. They 
represent what the top-notch sales- 
men know which enables them to 
do the things in the manner in 
which they do them, and were se- 
cured by the same interview proc- 
ess as the work jobs previously re- 
ferred to. 


3. Listing the problem situations 
and common errors. 

These situations and errors rep- 
resent the actual and most common 
problems encountered by the sales- 
man and the errors most frequently 
made by him in the performance of 
the various work duties appearing 
in the left-hand column of the 
analysis. They were secured by 
the writer in the same manner as 
previously described for the work 
jobs and the general and related 
knowledge. 


4. Validating the content of the 
analysis. 

The accepted validation proce- 
dure in analysis technique is one 
that may best be described as “an 
appeal to authority, an appeal to 
expert opinion.” That is literally 
the process followed throughout 
this job analysis. The content in 
all three columns of the analysis 
was, in the first place, secured from 
experts—salesmen, sales man:gers, 
and owners and managers 1ecog- 
nized and selected for this work be- 
cause of outstanding ability in this 
field of salesmanship. In the sec- 
ond place, the process of checking 
and re-checking this materia! orig- 
inally obtained was carried out by 
thirty-five owners and managers 
and the most expert sa!esmel 
in their respective organiz.tions. 
These individuals represen: long 
and highly successful experience 10 
the selling of lumber and builders’ 
supplies. Their expertness was at- 
tested by the members of the Indi- 
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ana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
associition to whom their names 
were referred. Every item appear- 
ing in the analysis was examined 
carefully by those thirty-five ex- 
perts, discussed with other mem- 
bers of the validating group, and 
was accepted for retention in the 
final listing only when it had the 
approval of these qualified individ- 
uals and groups. 

The analysis is based on infor- 
mation provided by seventy-four 
cooperating retail lumber and build- 
ing material companies. Evalua- 
tion, revision, and refinement of 
analysis content was provided by 
owners and managers, sales man- 
agers, and expert salesmen repre- 
senting the cooperating companies. 

As a final check on the accuracy 
and completeness of this job analy- 
sis an expert jury of lumber deal- 
ers and one of the editors of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN met at In- 
diana university for two days to 
put the finishing touches on the 
analysis. This expert jury was se- 
lected to include both large and 
small lumber operators. 

At the conclusion of the two days 
of work of revision and refinement 
of the analysis, the expert jury of 
thirteen men placed their stamp of 
final approval on the analysis and 
recommended its acceptance within 
the industry as the basis for an or- 
ganized sales training course. This 
expert jury consisted of the follow- 
ing men: 

C. A. Commons, Commons Lum- 
ber company, Richmond; John Cox, 
Cox Coal and Lumber company, 
Nappanee; J. F. Donahue, South 
Bend Lumber company, South 
Bend; Cecil Harlos, Harlos Build- 
ing Service, Bloomington; Ed Jus- 
tice, Midland Building industries, 
Indianapolis; Harold V. Main, Indi- 
ana Harbor Lumber & Coal com- 


pany, Indiana Harbor; William 
Milburn, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicavo; Cliff Porter, Calumet 
Lumber company, East Chicago: 
Art Reasor, Indiana Lumber 
and Manufacturing company, 
South Bend; Ed Redman, S. H. 
Pawley Lumber company, Terre 
Haute: R. W. Slagle, Indiana Lum- 
ber an’ Builders’ Supply associa- 
tion, [:dianapolis; John Suelzer, 


Ft. Wavne Builders’ Supply, Ft. 
Wayne; Fred Wehrenberg, Stand- 


ard Lumber and Supply company, 
Ft. Wayne. , 


Uses other than basis for training 
to which job analysis may be 
adapted. 

| No attempt is made here to de- 
Scribe in detail the many accepted 


uses of any job analysis. A brief 
listing, however, may be of distinct 
value to the lumber dealer as he 
makes use of this analysis as a tool 
in controlling the “human engineer- 
ing” part of his business. 


1. When properly used, the job 
analysis may be helpful to man- 
agement in contributing to stand- 
ardization of performance. 


2. Recruitment and _ placement 
may be served by portions of the 
analysis used to show the details of 
job performance. 


3. The sales manager or owner 
may use the data in this analysis 
in helping to evaluate employee 
performance. Similarly, jobs could, 
by its aid, be evaluated objectively 
in order to establish equitable sal- 
ary and wage rates based on merit. 


4. An analysis may aid in clearly 
delineating and assigning authority 
and responsibility on an objective 
basis. 


~ 


5. Job analysis will assist in 
maintaining orderly and economic 
sales management and operation 
by: 

a) Identifying the job hazards 
and chances for error so that 
they may be eliminated or re- 
duced. 


b) Eliminating unnecessary fa- 


tigue and pressure factors 
that would undermine sales 
performance. 


6. Job analysis may aid manage- 
ment by supplying complete infor- 
mation on all sales jobs in a yard 
and thus help in establishing effici- 
ent organization. 


7. Job analysis provides definite 
statements of duties and responsi- 
bilities of all sales forces in the 
organization. Such statements are 
the factual bases upon which sales- 
men and management can achieve 
a common understanding. They as- 
sist in adjusting grievances, and 
they define the limits of authority 
essential to productive working re- 
lationships. They define and out- 
line promotional steps and thereby 
become factors essential to good 
morale. 


8. Job analysis furnishes the vo- 
cational counselor with an accurate 
picture of the tasks and require- 
ments necessary for success on this 
kind of a selling job. Used in that 
way, it may be a factor in contrib- 
uting to occupational adjustment of 
returned veterans and demobolized 
war workers. 


9. Job analyses may aid in de- 
termining the content of vocational 
training courses in our public high 
schools, colleges and universities, 
and in the technical and vocational 
schools. 





How the Analysis is to 
be Used 


Although there are many uses 
to be made of job analyses, the pur- 
pose of this analysis of the sales 
representative for a lumber and 
building material company is to 
serve as a basis for developing an 
organized personnel training pro- 
gram, aS was previously pointed 
out. The objective of this section 
is to describe the manner in which 
the job analysis is to be used to 
achieve that purpose. 

It is accepted within the lumber 
industry that a better organized 
and more carefully controlled pro- 
gram of training salesmen will 
need to be done as competition in 
the sales field becomes more inten- 
sive when the present “sales holi- 
day” is over. This task of improv- 
ing sales performance will be 
greatly facilitated when a _ job 
analysis is used as a basis for pre- 
paring the instructional materials 
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for the necessary 
cram. 


training pro- 


Use of blue prints and 
specification sheets. 


Before the building contractor 
starts his construction crews on 
the building of a $10,000 house, a 
set of blue prints is made to serve 
as a guide in the construction. By 
means of lines, spaces, and sym- 
bols, these blue prints show the 
details of the floor plans, eleva- 
tions, cross sections, roof slants, 
dimensions, locations of lighting 
fixtures and switches and floor 
plugs, windows, doors, archways, 
etc. In the building of stairways, 
cabinets, bookcases, and other in- 
dividually constructed units, it is 
further necessary to prepare blue 
prints to show the details of con- 
struction. 


The blue prints are the road 
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EXPERT JURY of Indiana dealers which gave analysis a final check- 
ing and approval consisted of C. A. Commons, Commons Lumber 
company, Richmond; John Cox, Cox Coal & Lumber company, Nap- 
panee; J. F. Donahue, South Bend Lumber company, South Bend; 
Cecil Harlos, Harlos Building Service, Bloomington; Ed Justice, Mid- 
land Building Industries, Indianapolis; Harold V. Main, Indiana 
Harbor Lumber & Coal company, Indiana Harbor; Cliff Porter, Calu- 
met Lumber c y, East Chicago; Art Reasor, Indiana Lumber & 
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map, the guide or working plans 
to show dimensions and sizes, lo- 
cations and placement, elevations, 
shapes—in short, what needs to be 
built to make a finished structure 
out of raw lumber and materials, 

But the blue prints do not show 
whether the flooring will be pine 
or oak. Nor do they show that 
the mixture for the basement walls 
and floor should be a 3-2-1 mixture; 
or that the inside trim should be 
a three-inch moulding; or that the 
roof will be a rose-colored, three- 
in-one, double-butt shingle, and 
that the house will be painted 
white, trimmed in red. 

In addition to the blue prints, it 
is also necessary to have specifica- 
tion sheets to provide this addi- 
tional information which is needed 
for the construction job but which 
is not shown by the blue prints. 
The specification sheets show what 
building and construction mate- 
rials and products will be used. 
They specify kinds or brands of 





Manufacturing company, South Bend; Ed Redman, S. H. Pawley 
Lumber company, Terre Haute; John Suelzer, Fort Wayne Builders’ 


Supply, Fort Wayne; 


Fred Wehrenberg, Standard Lumber & Supply 


company, Fort Wayne; R. W. Slagle, secretary, Indiana Lumber & 


Builders’ Supply association; William S$. Milburn, managing 


editor, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. J. G. Smuts, author of the analysis, served 


as chairman, and several of the sessions were attended b 


y John 


Dillon, teacher trainer in distributive education for the University 
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materials, colors and _ designs, 
style, weights and grades, quality, 
size, types of finish, mixtures, etc. 
They provide information concern- 
ing the lumber and building ma- 
terials, supplies, fixtures, and 
equipment that will convert the 
blue print into a house. 

And now, with the blue print 
to serve as the guide as to what 
to build and the set of specifica- 
tions to show lumber and materials 
to be used, the contractor and his 
men, by their experience and train- 
ing, will furnish the skills and 
knowledges (workmanship) to con- 
vert the raw lumber and materials 
into a finished structure that will 
be satisfactory to the owner or 
prospective owner. 

The contractor needs to have 
these blue prints and specification 
sheets so that all of the man hours 
of labor and effort put on the job 
will be made purposeful and di- 
rected toward the completion of the 
job. All necessary blue prints, 
lumber, materials, supplies, and 
equipment are prepared or identi- 
fed ahead of time so that the 
highest level of effective workman- 
ship on the job can be maintained. 
Many costly mistakes may be thus 
avoided, inasmuch as by this means 
most of the trial-and-error proce- 
dures on the job may be eliminated. 
Wastes in lumber and other mate- 
rials will be reduced because of 
the use of the details of the plans 
(blue prints and _ specification 
sheets) which have been very care- 
fully prepared. 


The use of job analysis in sales 
training. 


Similarly, the sales manager 
(lumber dealer) must have a blue 
print to give the necessary sense 
of direction to his efforts as he 
seeks to build a more effective sales 
organization. The job analysis is 
to sales training what the blue 
print is to the building of a house. 
The blue print with its lines, 
spaces, and symbols identifies the 
details in the construction of a 
house—the job analysis identifies 
In detail the fundamental elements 
of the job of lumber and builders’ 
supply sales representative. 

The details of the work of a 
sales representative for lumber and 
builders’ supply companies are 
shown by this job analysis. List- 
Ings are made of all of the duties 


| and responsibilities with which the 


salesman is charged. The general 
and related knowledge and infor- 
mation that he must have in order 
to carry out his duties and re- 
Sponsibilities are also shown. Prob- 


lem situations with which the 
salesman on the job is faced, and 
the common errors made by sales- 
men in the lumber and builders’ 
supply field are recorded because 
they need to be considered when 
the analysis is used as the basis of 
a training program. The analysis 
contains the best practices of lum- 
ber salesmen as agreed upon by 35 
successful lumber dealers and 
their sales representatives Thus, 
through the instrumentality of the 
job analysis, a sales manager (lum- 
bear dealer) has in his possession 
and for his use a tool to assist 





R. W. SLAGLE, secretary, Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply association, played a vital 
role in development of the job analysis and 
training recommendations. He instigated the 
collaborative research and obtained the co- 
operation of the state university. 


him in the training of the sales- 
men on his staff. 

The blue print is not the finished 
house, however, and neither is the 
job analysis effective sales per- 
formance in actual practice. They 
are both the means to a desired 
end—the tools that will be effec- 
tive in facilitating the doing of the 
required job. The conversion of 
the blue print into the completed 
structure requires selection of cor- 
rect lumber and building materials 
and supplies, access to the tools 
and equipment necessary to do the 
job, and the skills and knowledge 
(workmanship) to use those tools 
and equipment in the way to 
change the raw lumber, materials, 
and supplies into a structure, the 
building of which has been care- 
fully guided by the details of the 
blue print. 


The conversion of the job analysis. 


A job analysis is not a course 
of study or a sales manual. It 
represents one step in setting up 
a plan or program of training for 
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the employee. The task of con- 
verting the job analysis into more 
effective sales performance necessi- 
tates the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials to be used in the 
training process. The preparation 
of these instructional materials 
and their arrangement into units 
of learning must be done before 
the training process can be put 
into effect. Devising the most ef- 
fective teaching methods and de- 
veloping the teaching aids that will 
improve the instruction of the em- 
ployees are also necessary in the 
process of building more effective 
sales performance on the job, the 
analysis serving as the blue print. 

Manuals, bulletins, demonstra- 
tions, directed yard and field ob- 
servations, individual conferences, 
and personal coaching may be used 
as tools to put over to the sales 
representatives all the things that 
the analysis reveals are necessary 
for them to master if they are 
to enjoy maximum success. 

This job analysis has identified 
the fundamental elements of the 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes 
that are demanded on the part of 
the sales representative; but just 
as there is an accepted sequence 
in the building of a house from a 
blueprint (the foundation first, 
then the frame, the sheathing, and 
the siding and the roof), there are 
likewise certain accepted princi- 
ples involved in developing an ef- 
fective program of personnel train- 
ing and development from the job 
analysis. 

This training job is a gradual 
building process which cannot be 
done all at once. The learning of 
certain basic skills and knowledges 
must be done before the more com- 
plex situations can be mastered. A 
solid learning base must be built 
upon which the more complete 
training program can be secured. 
Consideration must be given, there- 
fore, to the order or sequence in 
which the demands of the job as 
shown by the analysis will be 
taught to the worker. 

The information which is con- 
tained in this analysis may be so 
organized as to serve specifically 
and directly three major aspects 
of a program intended for the de- 
velopment of salesmen. Such an 
organization of training materials 
will also correspond to the needs 
recognized in the three levels of 
performance that mark the prog- 
ress of any new salesman as he 
develops from the stage of inex- 
perienced salesman through to the 
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level of profitable performance 
when he is able to do enough pro- 
ductive work to carry his own 
weight in the organization, and 
then on to the highest level of 
performance of which he is ca- 
pable (the expert salesman). The 
three divisions of the training or 
development program which are 
intended to achieve these three 
levels of sales performance are: 
1. Induction training 
2. In-service training 
3. Personal 
growth 


development and 


induction training. 


The outline for induction or 
basic training has been designed 
to assist the new salesman in get- 
ting started in the right way on 
his new job, developing good work 
habits and _ desirable attitudes 
toward his job, and getting ac- 
quainted with the people and the 
physical plant in which he will 
work. This training outline in- 
cludes those units taken from the 
job analysis of the sales represent- 
ative that are presumed to be the 
basic essentials, fundamentals on 
which the later in-service train- 
ing and personal development and 
growth can be effectively built. 
It is recommended that this in- 
duction training be intensified and 
completed in the first week of the 
new worker’s time on the payroll. 

The induction training is de- 
signed to equip the new salesman 
with the basic knowledge that he 
must have concerning the mer- 
chandise he is to sell and the com- 
pany policies with which he must 
be familiar if he is to make an ef- 
fective start as a salesman. Train- 
ing content which answers most 
of the normal questions in the 
mind of the new worker as he ad- 
justs himself to the demands of 
his new job, is included in this 
first week of his training. For 
the partially trained or experienced 
salesman, this induction training 
redirects his thinking and prac- 
tices to conform to the specific pe- 
culiarities in the merchandising 
and operation policies of his new 
company. 


In-service training. 


The body of information and job 
skills contained in the job analy- 
sis between the level of the new 
worker and the level of profitable 
performance make up the content 
for the in-service training of the 
sales representative. The level of 
profitable performance is descrip- 
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tive of the salesman who, by ex- 
perience or training, is able to 
carry his own weight with the or- 
ganization. It represents a stage 
of effectiveness when the sales- 
man’s skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes are sufficient to make him 
capable of doing well enough as 
a sales representative for the com- 
pany to retain him in employment. 

Traditionally, it seems, the sales- 
man was hired and turned loose 
on his job with the hope that he 
would do more right things than 
wrong ones. His training was 
such as he might be able to pick 
up on the job, uncontrolled and 
unguided for the most part. Under 
this type of experience-on-the-job- 
training, much time was required 
to develop an effective salesman. 
In the process, many became dis- 
couraged at their slow and uncer- 
tain growth or success and dropped 
by the wayside, as is evidenced by 
the high mortality rates in the 
sales field. 


The salesman will soon be faced 
with competition which must be 
met by a much more efficient per- 
formance on his part. In the post- 
war period it will be necessary for 
the new salesman to become prof- 
itably productive in a much shorter 
period of time than has been true 
in the industry in the past. This 
rapid growth necessary on the part 
of the new salesman, and a comp- 
arable improvement in the prac- 
tices of an experienced salesman, 
will be necessary because of keen 
competition and the probable 
higher wage and salary scales 
likely to prevail as the country 
returns to a more highly competi- 
tive economy. The sales represent- 
ative can be more quickly trained 
to do his job well through the use 
of this job analysis. His training 
can be organized and controlled to 
meet the specific needs as deter- 
mined by competent experts in the 
field. Obviously, training pointed 
to meet known demands will re- 
quire much less time than that re- 
quired by the all-too-common type 
of learning in which the salesman 
must. secure information for him- 
self in a trial-and-error manner. 


While less intensive than the in- 
duction training, in-service train- 


ing is none the less organized and 
controlled by those who are respon- 
sible for the development of the 


sales force. The length of this 
in-service training will vary with 
different salesmen, dependinz on 
their present skill and know!edge 
and ability to absorb quickly the 
“know-how” of the new job. 


Personal development and growth. 
P g 


The third phase of the sales per- 
sonnel development identifie: by 
the job analysis is the body of 
skills and knowledges represented 
between the level of profitable per- 
formance and complete mastery of 
the job. This body of skills, knowl 
edge, and attitudes shown by the 
analysis must be mastered by the 
salesman as he raises himself to 
the third or expert level of per- 
formance. While the analysis iden- 
tifies this phase of the ‘“know- 
how” of the salesman’s job, the 
actual training content needed by 
any one individual is not con- 
pletely organized, but must be se- 
lected for each individual to fit his 
particular needs. The ambition and 
initiative of the individual will 
tend to set the pace for his per- 
sonal growth and development. It 
is commonly agreed that this part 
of the salesman’s growth and de- 
velopment should continue as long 
as he remains in the employ of the 
company. 

When the new worker completes 
his in-service training, he should 
have reached a level of perform- 
ance which will enable him to do 
an accepted job of selling in this 
specialized field. The objective of 
this third level of training, how- 
ever, is to add those “plus values” 
in the salesman’s performance that 
enables him to grow from “accept- 
able” to “plus” effectiveness on the 
job. His personal growth and de- 
velopment, further directed and 
controlled by the factors revealed 
in the analysis, will condition or 
determine his ultimate opportuni 
ties for success and promotion on 
the job. 

Some of the new salesmen are 


(Text continues after two pages of 
charts) 
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A sample copy of one-week induction training for lumber yard sales rep. esenta 
tives is shown on the opposite page. This type of schedule will need to be revised 


and adapted to the particular needs of an individual company. 


It may serve a 


a pattern to be used in guiding and controlling the training which is to be give" 
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Employee’s name 


SI 5.05 4. ba ai ae os ei/alinr 5) 2)nalytisautionauiecalvetc cba 516! EMM er aies ah ole ata a 
Date employed 


Date to report for induction training. .............scece0es 


Manager to whom employee is responsible during induc- 
tion training 


Office address 


Sample of One-Week Induction Training 





Person giving instruction 


Approximate 
time spent 





























NOTE TO EMPLOYEE: This is your schedule for one week of induction training. The schedule will be filled out by your 
yard manager and you are to arrange to be present at the places and at the times scheduled. 
You are to observe, ask questions, keep notes and read carefully all materials assigned as you will be tested on your un- 
derstanding of the material covered during this induction week. 
Keep this schedule with you during the induction week as it will serve as your letter of introduction to the various de- 


partments and to the executives whom you are to meet. 





WHEN 
WHAT (Date and 
(What is to be learned) hour) 
I. Meet the team (all those peo- | 
ple in the organization with | 
whom the salesman will come | 
in contact.) 
Il. The Company 
A. Origin and history 
B. Seope of operations 
1. Retail 
2. Wholesale 
3. Construction 
4 


Other | , 


Ill. The Plan of personnel develop- | 
ment 
A. Selection | 
B. Induction 
’. Training 

D. Compensation 

EK. Supervision 

F. Promotion 


IV. The physical facilities in the 
company 
A. The yard and store | 
8B. The warehouse 
C. The office 
D. The millwork department 


~ 





V. What is sold in a retail yard 

A. Lumber 

B. Building materials | 

©. Millwork and prefab buildings | 

D. Hardware and metal products 

i. Paints and finishing supplies 

. Roofing 

(. Insulation materials 

H. Builders’ tools and 
laneous supplies 
Home maintenance and repair | 
materials and supplies 
Barn equipment 

i\. Fence, posts and gates 

iL. Coal 


| 
| 
miscel- | 
| 
| 


i. Feed, fertilizer, seeds 
Sewer pipe, drain tile, septic 





tanks 
Se EE ee 
VI. Payroll and other employment | 
letails 
Payroll procedures and regu- | 
lations 
''. Hours of work, vacations, | 
sick leave, ete. 
(. Payroll deductions and em- | 
ployee benefits 
1. Employee activities, recrea- | 
tion teams, etc. 
VII. Typical day in a retail yard | 
Observe layout of store and 
yard 
s. Observe how customers are 
handled 





Observe how an order is filled 
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WHERE 
(Specific 
location) 


HOW 
(Method of 
instruction) 


| 


BY WHOM 
(Name and 
title of person 
responsible) 




















| 








TIME 
(Approximate 
time on each 
unit) 














D. Examine the forms used in 
keeping a record of sales 

E. Observe what different mem- 
bers of the organization staff 
do as their part of the whole 
job 

F. Observe how lumber and mer- 
chandise are received and 
stored 





VIL 


Test on understanding of infor- 
mation presented and practices 
observed during week of basic 





training 























Address... 


District... 




















Ok’d by Date Remarks 
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Personalized Training Guide 
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JOB RESPONSIBILITIES Checked by —— 
I. Understand and follow policies, rules, 


and regulations under which the com-| 


pany operates. 


A. Learn and practice those policies 
that affect the employee. 


I. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Get acquainted with employ- 
ment and promotion policies 


Become familiar with insurance 
plans 


Learn vacation allowance and 
sick leave policies 

Be familiar with purchasing 
privileges 

Discuss the work schedule with 
superior 

Study the retirement plan 
Determine company policies con- 
cerning special lines and new 
products 

Study office procedures 
Understand policy of in-service 
training 

Arrange for specific territory in- 
formation 

Study the use made of sales 
helps and incentives 

Study delivery and installation 
procedures 

Acquire general knowledge 
about the company 


B. Become familiar with and under- 
stand those policies that affect the 


customer 

1. Study price schedules 

2. Find out construction and _ in- 
stallation practices 

3. Understand service policies 

4. Study credit and collection pol- 
icies 

5. Examine new business extension 
policies 

6. Understand relation of responsi- 


bilities between company and 
customer 


II. Acquire knowledge of company prod- 
ucts and services 
A. Become and keep familiar with all 
stock 


: 


Locate stock in the yard and 
store 
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already partially experienced or 
trained. They bring with them to 
the job some of the necessary skills, 
bits of accurate knowledge and in- 
formation, and accepted attitudes. 
Obviously, no training time needs 
be used to give the salesman what 
he already possesses by virtue of 
his previous experience and train- 
ing. 

For this type of worker (sales- 
man) who is already partially 
trained, the job analysis may be 
used as a check list for determin- 
ing the specific areas or aspects 
of the job in which he needs a 
modified or further training and 
experience. This use of the job 
analysis tends to personalize the 
training so as to handle the known 
inadequacies or shortages which 
may characterize any given sales- 
man. It provides the sales repre- 
sentative with a device for rec- 
ognizing and evaluating his own 
strong points and for identifying 
his weaknesses for improvement 
and elimination. 

The job analysis as a means of 
breaking down a job into its ele- 
ments to serve as a basis for or- 
ganizing a training program ob- 
viously serves equally well for the 
new worker who is just entering 
the sales field for the first time, 
for the salesman who is partially 
trained and experienced, and for 
the “old timer”? whose performance 
may need to be revitalized and 
whose production may need to be 
increased. The latter may even 








shelter some attitudes or ways of 
thinking that make him hesitant 
to “changing from the good old 
ways,” and the analysis, represent- 
ing the views of a number of ex- 
pert salesmen, may greatly assist 
in effectuating the desired changes. 

Other than the suggested outline 
for induction training which ac- 
companies this article no attempt 
has been made here to set up the 
necessary training materials or in- 
structional content. Depending on 
the operational policies of the in- 
dividual lumber yards and _ the 
scope and completeness of their 
training programs, lesson mate- 
rials may be developed which will 
group the various topics, jobs, or 
tasks, together with their related 
information, into _ instructional 
units. This process of reorganiz- 
ing the body of analysis material 
into teachable blocks, simply 
stated, means putting together in 
one group for teaching purposes 
all the skills and knowledge re- 
quired to perform one part of the 
job for which the salesman is be- 
ing trained. A unit of instruction 
may contain the material that will 
be covered in one lesson or one 
meeting, but this is not always 
true. A single unit of instruction 


‘ may require two or more meetings 


to cover. In some cases, more 
than one instructional unit may 
be treated in a single training 
meeting. 

The organization of the mate- 
rial to be placed in any training 


tee] 


PERSONALIZED TRAINING GUIDE 


As a control factor in keeping individual training records of the personal de- 
velopment of each worker, a personalized training guide for the sales representa- 


tive is shown. 


In the left column is a complete listing of the duties and respon- 


sibilities of the lumber and builders’ supply salesman as shown in the job analy- 
sis. Since each one of these items of the analysis must be acquired by the 
salesman, column space for initialing is provided to insure complete job coverage 
in the training process and for identifying the person responsible for giving 
each specific item of training set forth in the analysis. 





At any time, by the proper use of this personalized training guide, complete 
information will be available as to what the salesman still must be helped to ac- 
quire by the training program. Initialing in the proper column by the person 
who is assigned the responsibility of finding out what the salesman already 
knows by virtue of his previous training and experience, then by the individual 
who has been assigned the responsibility of giving the additional training, and 
finally, by the supervisor who is charged with follow-up responsibilities for ap- 
proval of sales performance, offers another tangible control in improving the 
Performance in a sales organization. 


Control of each phase in the personnel development program is thus definitely 
assigned to a specific individual as a part of his job responsibility. This system 
Provides personal assurance that training has been done or that checkup has been 
made on performance, and places the “control Finger” on every part of the 
trainee’s development. (Only part of the training guide is reproduced here to 
show the form in which it is set up. The complete guide would be expanded to 
include all major listings from the job anaysis.) 
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unit depends upon the method or 
procedure that is to be used in con- 
ducting the training meeting. 
Some part of the instruction may 
be given the salesman in manual 
form; other parts may best be 
given in discussion and class work; 
still other features of the job may 
be more effectively shown by film 
strips and other visual aids. Ac- 
tual experience under direction, 
working with an experienced sales- 
man, either inside or outside the 
yard, may be necessary to impart 
to the trainee some of the more 
complex skills and knowledges pos- 
sessed and practiced by the expert. 


Personalized training guide. 


As a control factor in keeping 
individual training records of the 
personal development of each 
worker in a sales organization, a 
personalized training guide for the 
sales representative is reproduced 
with this article. This guide shows, 
in the left column, a complete list- 
ing of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the lumber and builders’ 
supply salesman as shown in the 
job analysis. Since each one of 
these items of the analysis must 
be acquired by the salesman, col- 
umn space for initialing is pro- 
vided to insure complete job cov- 
erage in the training process and 
for identifying the person respon- 
sible for giving each specific item 
of training set forth in the analy- 
sis. 

At any time, by the proper use 
of this personalized training guide, 
complete information will be avail- 
able as to what the salesman still 
must be helped to acquire by the 
training program. Initialing in 
the proper column by the person 
who is assigned the responsibility 
of finding out what the salesman 
already knows by virtue of his 
previous training and experience, 
then by ‘the individual who has 
been assigned the responsibility of 
giving the additional training, and 
finally, by the supervisor who is 
charged with follow-up responsi- 
bilities for approval of sales per- 
formance, offers another tangible 
control in improving the perform- 
ance in a sales organization. 

Control of each phase in the 
personnel development program is 
thus definitely assigned to a spe- 
cific individual as a part of his 
job responsibility. This system pro- 
vides personal assurance that 
training had been done or that 
checkup has been made on perform- 
ance, and places the “control fin- 
ger” on every part of the trainee’s 
development. 
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Conclusions & Recommendations 


It seems appropriate before 
completing this discussion to state 
some rather obvious conclusions 
resulting from the analysis and to 
offer some recommendations and 
observations based on the experi- 
ence of the author in connection 
with the analysis. 


Conclusions. 


1. The factors shown in this 
study represent an accurate analy- 
sis of the work of the sales rep- 
resentative for a retail lumber 
and building materials company. 
This statement is substantiated by 
the fact that the content repre- 
sents the composite thinking and 
expression of thirty-five salesmen 
and dealer-salesmen who are ac- 
cepted as experts in the field as 
shown by the productiveness of 
their performance on the job. 


2. Sales managers and owners 
and managers of sales organiza- 
tions are willing to cooperate in 
a practical way with a training 
agency such as Indiana University 
in developing job analyses as a 
basis of training for their em- 
ployees, as evidenced by the en- 
thusiasm and cooperation shown in 
the preparation of this analysis. 


3. The fact must be recognized 
that the job analysis is not a course 
of study for training salesmen. It 
is a blue print of what the master 
salesmen do and know in the per- 
formance of their jobs. 


4. The point of view taken to 
the effect that training of sales- 
men should proceed upon the basis 
of three levels of performance is 
sound and conforms to the consid- 
ered judgments of owners and man- 
agers and sales representatives in 
the lumber and builders’ supply 
field. 

5. A similar analysis made for 
a single company or organization 
rather than for many companies 
as is represented by membership 
in the state trade association, 
would not have to be so complete, 
yet could be quite as valuable as 
this one. 

6. The supervisors and exec- 
utives, a part of whose responsi- 
bility is personnel development, 
need assistance in learning the 
uses and limitations of a job analy- 
sis. 

7. While job analysis work in 
the field of distribution is com- 
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paratively new, the high enthusi- 
asm and interest with which the 
members of the Indiana Lumber 
and Builders’ Supply association 
regard this job analysis and the 
willingness of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, national business maga- 
zine, to publish and distribute it 
as a service to the lumber dealers 
throughout the country, indicates 
that it not only is timely but also 
represents a_ scientific basis for 
training which is being accepted 
for use by the _ lumber-dealer 
groups. 

8. In the opinion of the writer 
the following is a list of those who 
should be benefited and the values 
to come from the correct and ef- 
fective use of this job analysis as 
the basis for a training program: 


1. The business 


a) Customers will be best 

served by trained salespeople 

b) Costly errors will be pre- 
vented 

c) Higher dollar volume and 
lower selling costs will be 
attained 


d) The employee can become 
a producing unit in the 
shortest time. 


2. The executive 


a) Trained employees are eas- 
ier to supervise 

b) Effective training develops 
interest and improves per- 
formance 

c) Suecess of the executive de- 
pends upon the training of 
his staff members 

d) Giving the employee the 
know-how of his job creates 
confidence and contributes to 
better employer - employee 
relations. 


3. The employee 


a) Secures added income and 
better promotional chances 

b) Derives increased job satis- 
factions 

c) Is able to shift types of 
work with minimum loss of 
time 

d) Finds work less fatiguing if 
taught the correct way to 
handling each part of the 
job 

e) Is influenced directly in 
morale on how he fits or is 
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fitted into his particula; 


4. The public 


a) Accurate information op 
the use and care of new 
merchandise will be avail. 
able from the well-trsined 
salesman 

b) Inconveniences and annoy- 
ances from inaccuracies and 
careless service wil! be 


avoided 

¢) Purchasers will be served 
more efficiently and more 
pleasantly by competent 
salesmen. 


Recommendations. 


1. Instructional materials, based 
on the factors in the job analysis, 
should be built as a second step in 
the training program. These in- 
structional materials (learning 
units for the worker) may appear 
in any of several forms—manuals, 
bulletins, demonstrations, directed 
yard and field observations, indi- 
vidual conferences, and_ personal 
coaching. 

2. Inasmuch as many aspects of 
this analysis apply to other posi- 
tions in the industry too, this anal- 
ysis may be considered to be some- 
what of a core analysis, around 
which other analyses may be pat- 
terned and built. 

3. Training for top management 
and supervisory groups should be 
given to equip those people charged 
with training responsibilities with 
the knowledge and skills necesses- 
sary in using the analysis. 

4. Repeated and frequent 
changes in instructional materials 
which are prepared from the job 
analysis should be made to insure 
up-to-date training based on chang- 
ing facts and conditions rather 
than on tradition. 

5. Further validation should be 
made by findings coming from 
those who use the analysis. Their 
expert opinion should be _ highly 
valuable in subsequent revisions. 





Author’s note: The preceding 
discussion is a digest of the 
“Analysis of the Work of ‘he 
Sales Representative for a e- 
tail Lumber and Builders’ Sup- 
ply Company,” doctoral thesis 
prepared by Jacob George Smits. 
The dissertation in comp ete 
form may be secured by wri'ing 
to Indiana university, Blooming: 
ton, Ind., where copies are on’ 
file in the University Library.— 
J.G.S. 
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ib. § Unit 1. Understand and follow policies, rules and regulations 
under which company operates 

on ee ee eee 
new Duties and Responsibilities General and Related Knowledge Problem Situations 
vail- (What he Does) (What he Knows) and Common Errors 
ined A. Learn and practice those Unless the salesman is satisfied with work- 

policies that affect the ing conditions, the employer is unlikely to 
nove employee. be satisfied with him. _ 
and 1. Get acquainted with The importance of accepting a position in Being assigned to a job for which there 
| be employment and pro- | line with abilities, interests, and aptitudes. | is no interest or choice. 
promotion policies. 
rved a. Study the various The departments in the company and the | Failure to acquaint himself with responsi- 
nore departments and responsibilities of each. bilities of other jobs. 
the functions of 
ent each. The salesman’s relationship with members Becoming too “nosey”’—confusing company 
of other departments. organization information with confidential 
details. 
The different personalities to be dealt with. Allowing personal dislikes to stand in the 
way of cooperation. 
pased —_ 
lysis, b. Study the com- | The potential income with this company in | Failure to estimate accurately living ex- 
ep in pany’s compensa- | relation to the salesman’s needs and desires. | penses in a new location. 

. tion plan. Accepting a job knowing that the salary 
Bice is inadequate and then “griping” about it. 
—— Expecting an immediate salary increase to 
ypear provide for deficit. 
uals, (1) Study and dis- | The alternatives which are possible in | Using exception rather than the average 
ected cuss the basis | planning the compensation plan. example as a typical case. 
indi- of salary and/ 
sonal or other com- | The plan most popular among the success- 

pensation. ful men now performing similar duties. 

‘ts of The earnings of the average salesman dur- Expecting too frequent changes in com- 
posi- ing the past twelve months. pensation. 
me The earnings of the average salesman 
some- during a typical nomal year. 
“ound 
 pat- Methods and time of payment to employees. 

(2) Discuss with | Condition of territory at present—over- | Accepting a job without surveying the terri- 
‘ment the supervisor worked or underworked. tory. 
ld be the opportuni- ; 
andial ties for sales- The changes which may be made when the Failure to investigate facts concerning the 
tne #0 men under the | national economy returns to normal. potential buying power of the territory. 
with present plan. The importance of looking for the limita- | Considering the territory too big or too 
eSsses- tions as well as the opportunities of the small. 

job. 
ient (3) Learn the ar- | (See Unit XII) 
erials rangements for 
‘ job car allowance. 
nsure c. Study case histories | The common characteristics of those who | Expecting promotion too soon. 
hang- of salesmen who | have been promoted. 
-ather have been pro- 
: moted. The promotion channels through which suc- Self over-rating by the salesman. 
cessful men have moved. 

ild be 
from The length of time each man remined in a Depending on length of service for promo- 
heir given position prior to promotion. tion rather than individual initiative and 
: hard work. 
righly - ~ tibia ia ea 
NS. Discuss with more The company record of the supervisors. Not checking the reliability of the infor- 

than one supervisor mation picked up in casual conversation. 

the various aspects 
—— of the job in rela- 
Jing tion to promotion | The attitudes of the supervisor toward the 
ns policies. men in his department and they toward him. 
he 2. Pecome familiar with | Insurance is a form of protection, not in- 
Re- ‘e insurance plans. vestment. 
Sup- Study different in- | The importance of associating the type of | Having incomplete understanding about 
sis surance plans. of work. done with the type of insurance most the company’s insurance. 
aie the company. needed. 
we : The name of the company offering the in- 
= surance and the attitude of the general pub- 
ing lic toward this company. 
ving: The meaning of such insurance terms as: 
. ons endowment, double indemnity, $50 deduc- 

2 tible. 

(1) Accident insur- | The worker’s protection from accident off Thinking he can get salary and compensa- 
y ance. the job. tion at the same time. 
—_— 
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Unit 1. 


Understand and follow policies, rules and regulations 
under which company operates 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





(1) Accident insur- 
ance (cont.) 


Provisions of protection to the insured in 
case of accident. 
Nature of benefits as to length of term. 





(2) Group 
ance. 


insur- 


Portions of premium paid for by the com- 
pany and by the salesman. 

The necessity of discussing insurance with 
dependents so that they may understand 
the purpose of any cash expended or bene- 
fits from policy. 

Optional or compulsory provisions as to in- 
surance. 


Not understanding how protection is given. 


Misunderstanding of group insurance bene- 
fits. 








(3) Workers’ acci- 
dent compen- 
sation insur- 
ance. 


State law. 





(4) Unemployment 
compensation. 


State law (8 or more employees) 


Thinking compensation starts as soon as 
disability occurs. 





Not understanding accurately the provisions 
of the state law. 





3. Learn vacation allow- 
ance and sick leave 
policies. 


The work record should be an asset; 
sick leave record can only be a liability. 


the 





a. Learn policy on time 
allowed. 


If work is being done well, the vacation 
time will probably take care of itself. 
Policy as to the accumulation of allowance 
or taking the time when earned. 
Procedure for getting the necessary infor- 
mation. 





. Select vacation time 
relative to seniority 
right and choice of 
time. 


The importance of knowing that vacations 
are usually determined by a schedule of 
some kind. 


What appears to be a sacrifice will often 
pay dividends in friendship and prestige. 





Gossiping to obtain information instead 
of going direct to proper source. 
Over-emphasizing the importance 


tion and sick leave. 


of vaca- 





Lack of cooperation in arranging vacation 


schedule. 





. Study the situation 
and determine the 
opportune time for. 


Periods when the company will be least 
affected by vacation leave. 


The peak period and the dull period for 
sales during recent years. 


Leaving during the busy season. 





d. Understand policy 
for sick leave. 


The acceptable practice for reporting sick- 
ness. 

The responsibilities for contacting the sup- 
ervisor and advising him of planned work 
schedule. 


Failure to report to supervisor inability to 
get to work. 

Not leaving schedule of calls or appoint: 
ments with supervisor for the next day. 





Be familiar with pur- 
chasing privileges. 


When an employee becomes eligible for pur- 
chasing privileges. 

Articles on which discounts are allowed. 
The necessity of being fair with the com- 
pany in using any purchasing privilege. 


Using the buying privilege too early after 
employment. 

Buying for friends. 

Overdoing the privilege. 


— 





Discuss the work sched- 
ule with superior. 


How working time can be spent to the best 
advantage. 


Failing to expose self to possible customers. 





a. Determine 
served or 
be done. 


hours 
work to 


The attitude of the supervisor regarding 
“checking in” and “checking out” time. 
How flexible the work schedule may be and 
still meet with the approval of the super- 
visor. 

Policy as to an average day’s work in terms 
of hours. 


—— 


Failure to report activities to the supervisor. 


Misunderstanding of time the salesman is 
expected to be on the job. 





. Determine expected 
production. 


The volume of sales expected. 
Whether the company expects immediate 
production or allows for a training period. 


Over-confidence. 
Laziness. 
Lack of self-discipline. 





Study 
plan. 


the retirement 





Expression of interest in the retirement 
plan may enable company Officials to see a 
genuine longterm interest on the part of 
the employee. 

The retirement age. 

How much the employee will have con- 
tributed; how much will the company have 
contributed. 

When the employee starts participation in 
the retirement plan. 
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Unit 1. 


Understand and follow policies, rules and regulations 
under which company operates 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





—— 


7. Determine company 
policy concerning spe- 
cial lines and new prod- 
ucts. 





8. Study office procedures. 





a. Work with depart- 
ment heads. 





b. Work with other 
salesmen. 





9. Understand policy of 
in-service training. 





{ Policy of the company in pioneering and 


promoting new products. 

‘ A 
The steps taken to help maintain a quality 
standard of products used by the customer. 





The importance of following established 
channels in all routine matters. 





The office forms the salesman must learn 
to handle. 

Accepted ways to recommend improved of- 
fice procedures. 

The comnany attitude toward suggestions of 
employees. 





The amount of initiative which will be valu- 
ahle and to what extent routine patterns 
should he followed. 

The office procedures which are most time- 
consuming and how to plan to avoid waste 
motion. 

Ways to cooperate in order to benefit all. 





Phases of the training which will be most 
heneficial. 

Pact ses of the weeklv sales hulletins. 
Wav in which training is provided for reg- 
wlar selling. 

The manufacturers’ 
trojninge, 

Possible sunegestions for upgrading the pres- 
ent training methods, 

Arrarsvement of time schedule in order to 
be able to participate to best advantage. 


aids used for sales 


Not selling himself on the company and 
product before attempting to sell them to 
the public. 





Thinking the office procedures unnecessary. 





Unwillingness to follow company practices. 


Being tactless in making suggestions. 





Lack of interest in establishing procedures. 


Trying to do detail forms during “busy 
hours.” 





Failure to arrange schedule so that training 
meetings can be attended. 


Not reading trade journals. 
“Too busy” for training. 


Making “‘slighting remarks concerning the 
training to other employees. 





10. Arrange for _ specific 
territory information. 


The definite boundaries of one’s sales terri- 
tary, 

The sugvresctinns of the sunervisor which 
mav ho belnfnl in nlanning for completely 
covering the territory. 


Going beyond the boundary lines. 


Not heeding suggestions of supervisor. 





11. Study the use made of 
sales helps and incen- 
tives: 





Sale aids are volnahle onlv when put to 
the proper use at the opportune time. 


Failing to keep posted on what sales aids 
are available. 





a. The part played by 
advertising. 


The names of the firms with which the eom- 
nanv eooperates in preparing advertising 
materials. 
Coordination of sales talk with timely ad- 
vertising. 


Disregarding the special advertising cam- 
paigns of the company. 


Lack of timing of sales efforts to the prod- 
ucts currently advertised. 





b. The part played by 
displays. 


The extent of s?lesman’s responsibility for 
securing and using disvlay materials. 
Policy as to funds which can be used for 
purchasing display materials. 


Failure to display what is available. 





ec, The part played by 
manufacturers’ con- 
tests. 


The imvortance of selling service as well 
as merchandise even in a contest. 


The extent to which the company has sup- 
ported past contests. 


The necessity of considering on a long- 
range basis the results of contests in the 
territory. 





d. The part played by 
sales contests with- 
in the company. 





Intervals at which contests are held. 


Extent to which success in the company is 
determined by standing in the final results. 


Desirability of planning the work so that 
customers in the territory will be ready to 
accept the contest. 


Placing all emphasis on sales and neglect- 
ing service. 


Having too many contests and thereby neg- 
lecting a steady sales effort. 





Not entering into the spirit of the contest. 


Competing with other salesmen’s records 
and his own past as against potential pos- 
sibilities. 





. The part played by 
entertainment. 


ee 


The company policy on entertainment of 
customers. 





12. Study delivery and in- 
stallation procedures. 








The necessity of understanding all pro- 
cedures involved so that promises will not 
be made which cannot be fulfilled. 
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Abusing entertainment privileges. 





Making promises to close a sale when it is 
known that the promise cannot be kept. 
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Unit 1. 


Understand and follow policies, ules and regulations 
under which company operates 









Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 












a. Routing of orders. 


Channels through which orders must pass 
before delivery takes place. 

The responsibilities of the salesman after 
the sales contract has been turned in. 
Procedures for obtaining information for 
customers regarding delivery and installa- 
tion dates after the “deal is closed.” 


Insisting on special privileges for deliy ry 
on his sales. 
Lack of follow up. 


Failure to check with manager or supervisor 
in charge. 





b. Methods used for 
producing, installing 








and/or applying 
merchandise and 
products. 


The information which will be necessary in 
preparing for installation and application 
and/or delivery. 





— 


3. Acquire general knowl- 
edge about company: 





The sources from which may be obtained 
company background and history. 












a. Scope. 


Kind and amount of long-range planning by 
the company. 

The specific work of the salesman as it in- 
volves the handling of many products or 
concentration on a certain few products. 











b. Distribution outlets. 


Emphasis the company places on various 
distribution outlets. 

The outlets emphasized and reasons for the 
policy. 

Length of time the company has been ser'v- 
ing these outlets and the present attitude 
toward each. 





Failure to provide detailed information to 
prvper department. 





Failing to become familiar with general 
background and history of the company 


Failing to look beyond his next pay check. 





T ing to handle too many items without 
co.aplete product information. 
{ 





Putting too much sales effort on non-profit 
items. 
Not making adaptations to company policy. 











products 
and why. 


c. Types’ of 
featured 


When the company started handling this 
product and length of time it has been fea- 
tured. 

The attitude of other salesmen regarding 
the company’s choice in product to be fea- 
tured. 

The real features there are for each product 
sold—price, beauty, economy, utility, ete. 









d. Company’s attitude 
toward building 
contractors and 
architects. 


The division of sales time to contractors and 
other consumers. 


Provisions for architectural service. 





e. Interdependence of 
departments. 























B. Become familiar with and 
understand those policies 
that affect the customer. 





1. Study price schedules. 


The “chain of command” in relation to au- 
thority. 


Policy as to salesmen contacting members 
of other departments directly or working 
through the sales supervisor or yard super- 
intendent. 


Extent to which members of one department 
transfer to other departments for short or 
long periods of time. 








The importance of knowing the price sched- 
ules used and how to apply them. 

The factors which determine the prices of- 
fered a customer. 

How these factors vary in individual cases. 
The grades of merchandise and the price of 
each. 

The source and use as the basis of de- 
termining grades and prices. 





2. Find out construction 
and installation prac- 
tices. 














a. Study company poli- 
cies and practices 
on construction and 
installation. 





How the cost of installation or construction 
is handled by the company. 


Nature of recommendations made regarding 
construction or installations. 


The construction services the company pro- 
vides. 
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Lack of knowledge of feature products. 


Disregarding other salesmen as a source of 
valuable information. 


Tendency to become careless about using 
sales features after they have been repeated 
several times. 





Failing to balance time spent with each 
phase of the sale. 


Depending on “hit-or-miss” contacts. 





Not knowing and/or not following the 
“chain of command” in handling policies of 
company. 


Going around rather than through the sup- 
ervisor in matters of policy. 








Not being informed concerning prices and 
how they are established. 

Not following the price or guide book 
Lack of product information. 

Not knowing the different grades of mer- 
chandise. 








Not following the company manual 


Making suggestions without quali- 


fication 


prope! 


Failure to know what is available 0% con 
struction service. 
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Unit l. 


—_—_ 


Understand at.d follow policies, rules and regulations 
under .which company operates 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 








3. Understand service 
policies: 
a. Study manufac- | Amount of “red tape” involved in applying | Making improper assertions concerning 
turer’s service pol- | the manufacturer’s service policy. manufacturer’s service. 
icy. 





1). Study the company’s 
service policies. 





Promises to customers should not be made 
unless it,is certain that they will be fulfilled. 
Definiteness with which the company’s serv- 
ice policies are stated. 

Where ‘‘e service policies are kept and 
their acc ssibility for use. 





Selling guarantees instead of merchandise. 





4. Study credit and col- 
lection policies. 





5. Examine new business 
extension policies. 





6. Understand relation of 


responsibilities be- 
tween company and 
customer. 








The ability of the customer to pay accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract. 

What the-salesman’s responsibility is in ex- 
tending credit or making collections. 

How the various terms are interpreted by 
eompany “cials. 


‘The impoi.ance of understanding the credit 


and collection policy in order to avoid errors 
caused by lack of knowledge. 

What the salesman’s responsibility is in 
securing credit information. 


Rating a man on incomplete or inaccurate 
information. 

Considering friendship as an exemption to 
the necessity of obtaining credit rating. 





To what extent the salesman is responsible 
for developing new customers. 

Variations in company policy which may be 
made in these new contacts. 
“Encouragement” that is provided the sales- 
man for developing “new” customers. 


Spending all time on old customers and 
very little on new ones. 





The importance of providing all necessary 
information to customer in order to avoid 
misunderstandings. 


The company policy on organized follow-up 
of sales. 


What the company policy is as to service 


—Does it end with “delivery on the job,” or 
not? 





Forgetting the value of follow-up after sales 
to insure customer satisfaction and to ob- 
tain new leads. 





Unit II. Acquire knowledge of company 


products and services 





Duties and Responsibilities 
What he Does 


General and Related Knowledge 


What he Knows 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Become and keep familiar 
With all stock. 


The importance of a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the products being 
sold and the accompanying services that 
are available. 

The salesman’s self-confidence is directly 
based on this thorough knowledge. 


Failure to recognize importance of product 
information. 


Salesman not sold on the product he han- 
dles. 




















1. Locate stock in yard | The physical layout of yard and building. Failure to spend any time out in the yard. 
and store. 
The exact location of each specific item | Change in location without notification to 
stocked. salesmen. 
Where information as to any changes in 
stock location may be secured. 
Management’s basis for location of mer- | Merchandise that is not located well for con- 
chandise (warehousing). venience in handling. 
Whether this information about change in 
product location is to come from the yard 
manager or the yard foreman. 
2. Keep familiar with reg- | Capable and competent customer service is | Not acquiring product information as to 
ar stock. directly dependent on adequate product in- | what is available for immediate delivery. 
formation. 
The salesmen’s responsibility for obtaining | Not attending product information meetings. 
information on the following products: Misinterpretation of manufacturers’ litera- 
Major classifications: (a typical yard stock) | ture as the salesman digs out the informa- 
Lumber. tion for himself, 
Millwork. 
Roofing. 
Paint. 
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Unit II. Acquire knowledge of company 


products and services 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





Insulation. 
Hardware. 
Fence, posts and gates. 
Pre-fab farm buildings and homes. 
Sewer pipe, drain tile, septic tanks. 
Metal products. 
Barn equipment. 
Building supplies. 
Coal. 
Feed, fertilizer, seeds. 
Trade names or brands handled. 


Quantities in stock. 


Selling points. 
Standard sizes and packaging. 


Manufacturers’ guarantees. 

Indentity of merchandise (grades and spe- 
cies). 

Location in yard and store. 


Use and application of merchandise. 


Proper handling at point of use. 


Alternate materials. 
Availability of merchandise. 
Changes and improvements in merchandise. 


Reasons why each selling feature has been 
so named by the manufacturer. 

What is being done to each product to im- 
prove its performance and appearance. 





3. Become familiar with 
new lines. 





B. Work with supervisors or 
other personnel to obtain 
product information. 





1. Learn reasons why cer- 
tain kinds of merchan- 
dise are handled. 





2. Determine satisfaction 
merchandise gives to 
customers. 





3. Prepare a list of sales 
features which may be 
used in the sales inter- 
view. 





All new lines that have been added. 


Reasons for adding these new lines or items. 


Necessity for learning new product lines 


thoroughly before trying to sell them. 





The importance of getting all pertinent fac- 
tors which might be included in the sales 


presentation. 
The plans which are recommended 
securing product information. 


The responsibility of the supervisor in pro- 


viding product information. 


for 





Type of community, economic status. 


Working agreements with manufacturers. 


Past experience with particularly desirable 


or undesirable merchandise. 
Peculiarities of customers. 





Complaints, if any, that have been regis- 


tered. 


Particular points of satisfaction. 


Different ways to get statements of satis- 


faction from customers. 


Failure to become acquainted with own and 
competing brands. 

Not knowing what grades of merchiundise 
may be used for specific jobs. 

Not knowing the changes in grading rules. 
Not going into the yard or checking with 
stock records to see what and how much is 
available. 

Having too few sales points in his “kit.” 
Thinking all standard packages contain 
same quantity of merchandise. 

Misquoting the guarantee. 

Talking about an item of merchandise with- 
out being able to identify it. 

Location changed without notification to 
salesmen. 

Not knowing the “kind of roof’ to recom- 
mend for a certain slope. 

Failure to replace merchandise where it be. 
longs after showing it. 

Not giving information as to care after de 
livery and before installation. 

Using the term “substitute” for “alternate.” 
Selling merchandise that is not available. 
Not keeping himself informed as to changes 
and improvements. 


Being satisfied with past performance. 





Not knowing that a new line has been taken 
on. 

“Another line to be bothered with.” 
Failure to obtain product information. 





Friction between salesmen and _ supervisor 
or other salesmen. 


Not attending meetings on product infor 
mation. 
Being unwilling to accept suggestions from 
others. 








Not taking the time to obtain information 
on the territory. 


Failing to keep record of complaints 


Selling merchandise out of keeping with 
customer’s ability to pay. 


—_~ 





Ignoring the complaints. 


Passing up desirable opportunities to set 
statements from satisfied customers 

Not finding out who the satisfied customels 
are. 


— 





Ways of converting a technical feature into 


a salespoint for the customer. 


Failure to adequately describe the applica 
tion or use of a technical feature. 


Over-emphasizing the technical features. 
Failing to stress the features of satisfactiol. 


Oe 





4. Ascertain what fea- 
tures should be stressed 
in sales presentation. 





The buying motives which must be appealed 


to in selling lumber and building supplies. 


Ways of converting product information into 





an effective sales story. 





Not learning uses to be made of werchal 
dise requested. 


Thinking all people buy for the same reas0l. 
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Unit II. Acquire knowledge of company 


products and services 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





4. Ascertain what fea- 
tures should be 
stressed in sales pres- 
entation (Cont.) 





Difficulty in giving verbal descriptions. 
Inadequate vocabulary. 
Lack of sales preparation. 





product de- 


ficiencies. 





6. Aseertain merchandis- 
ing policies: 





S a. Credit. 


The deficiencies that have been reported 
and the efforts made to correct them. 








The policies governing credit and how to 
check on credit rating through credit de- 
partment. 


Failure to check through to know what is 
being done to correct unsatisfactory mer- 
chandise. 








Checking on credit after sale is made. 


Not knowing credit terms or deferred pay- 
ment plans that may be used. 





b. Commissions and 


bonuses. 





c. “Bird dogs.” 


The rules and regulations governing com- 
missions and bonuses. 


Determining which salesman is entitled to 
commission where two salesmen are _ in- 
volved. 





What they are and how they are to be used. 


Not living up to agreement with bird dogs. 





7. Study case histories of 
satisfied customers. 





8. Visit completed jobs 
and actual installations. 


C. Work with catalogs 
printed literature. 





and 





Methods of selecting significant factors as 
an aid in sales promotion. 

How to distinguish between real expression 
of satisfaction and superficial ones (pro- 
fessional letter writer). 





What questions to ask a customer to secure 
customer’s real reactions or feelings. 
Plans for making necessary arrangements 
for this type of visit. 





The necessity of interpreting manufactur- 
ers’ literature into sales statements that will 
be meaningful to the customer. 





1. Prepare a list of sales 
features for the prod- 
uct. 





2. Compare manufactur- 
er’s claims with known 
performanee. 





3. Select literature to be 
provided the prospect. 





What the real features are. 
Why these features are appealing to the 
customer. 





Manufacturer’s claims are not always of 
average performance. 


How to identify ‘advertising oratory.” 
The manner in which to state claims so that 
customer will have no reason to doubt the 
correctness of performance. 





The amount and kinds of literature which 
can be used by customer. 

The fetatures which are especially appeal- 
ing to customer. 

The advisability of using such literature as 
“opening wedge.” 

The amount of technical information that is 
desirable. 





4. Convert literature into 





The words which will especially attract at- 











own words for use in tention of the customer. 
sales interview. Whether or not this statement accurately 
covers the point to be stressed. 
How this statement will sound to someone 
less familiar with the merchandise. 
D. Use a price book. 
1. Determine prices in | The physical arrangement of price book. 


making a sale. 








‘DERMAN 


Under which major classification the items 
are listed. 

Variation of prices depending on quantities. 
Sometimes there are special charges, for 
additional service or work required by cus- 
tomer. 
The price book is confidential and should 





Lack of sincerity in obtaining pertinent in- 
formation. 





Directing attention to deficiencies rather 
than to satisfactions. 








Trying to use too many features. 
Tiving to use a standard “sales talk” for all 
cus\ mers. 





Accepting at “face value” all claims. 


Accepting every statement as authentic. 
Inability to use effective words that will be 
easily interpreted by customer. 





Giving out too much literature, so that 


customer will not read any of it. 


Depending on literature to take the place 
of actual selling. 





Being too blunt in descriptive statements. 


Using words so frequently that they become 
annoying. 


Not observing and making use of customer’s 
reaction to statements. 

Using terms not understood by customer. 
Failure to supplement word descriptions 
with pictures or actual merchandise. 








Lack of product information causing ina- 
bility to determine classification. 
Using wrong prices. 


Failure to understand company policy in 
regard to special work or service. 


Giving out prices that may be used to the 





not be given to the customer. 
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Unit II. Acquire 





knowledge of company 








Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


products and services 
_ Problem Situations a 
and Common Errors 



















1. Determine prices in 
making a sale (cont.). 


The related lists such as glass, sash, doors, 
sewer pipe and other materials which are 
listed in price book and sold on discount. 
The items sold at discount which are listed 
and described in supplementary books is- 
sued by the manufacturer. 

The working agreements with manufactur- 
ers. 

The use of the lumberman’s actuary in do- 
ing computations. 


— 


Mistakes in allowing discounts. 
Using wholesale instead of retail price })ook 


Incomplete information on manufacturers’ 
discounts (sheet in front removed). 


Errors in figuring odd lots. 
Computations need to be done at times and 


places where the lumberman’s actuary jg 
not available. 















2. Keep price book up-to- 
date. 


The origin of price book changes. 


How to make changes in price book—mak- 
ing price change on sheet or inserting new 
sheets. 

If prices are not kept up-to-date, sales are 
lost because price is too high or money is 
lost because price is too low. 

The penalties of OPA if price is too high. 





Changes coming through late. 


Delay in inserting new sheets. 


Removing the wrong sheet. 

Changes for two or more classifications ap- 
pearing on same sheet. 

Crossing out wrong figures. 

Misplacing new sheets. 





E. Know and develop skill in 
using manufacturers’ serv- 
ices (samples, models, cut- 
away sections). 








The importance of studying all recent litera- 
ture and using the features in the sales 
presentation. 





Putting the literature on the shelf and 
keeping it there. 











1. Keep literature clean, 
neat, available, and up- 
to-date. 


The best arrangement in “kit” so there will 
be no searching for each piece when needed. 


The use of each piece and when to discard 
those which are no longer needed. 


Proper coding and filing of literature. 





bo 


Be thoroughly familiar 
with literature. 




















3. Determine proper ways 
and means of distribut- 
ing literature. 





F. Acquire knowledge of all 
available company aids to 
selling. 








Carelessness in arranging “kit.” 


Not including necessary pieces in the “kit.” 


Failure to 
samples. 


discard obsolete literature and 





The purpose of each piece and how it can 
best be used. 


To which prospects should literature be 
given. 
The manufacturer’s purpose in preparing 


this piece for distribution. 





The number of customers who will prob- 
ably read this piece if it is mailed. 


The present effectiveness of 
company policy in the past. 


the general 


The completeness of the prospect list and 
whether or not it is in use in the advertis- 
ing department. 



















1. Determine those com- 
pany policies of service 
to the customer, the 
cost of which is in- 
cluded in the sales 
price. 





The sources from which this information is 
to be obtained. 

How these services can become effective 
selling points in the sales story—whether 
or not delivery service is free—why or why 
not. 

Whether or not there are irregularities in 
these services as they are applied to indi- 
vidual cases. 

The necessity of making arrangements with 
other yard personnel in extending these spe- 
cial services. 

The free services of the company and why 
they are free. 












bo 


Be familiar with those 
services for which an 
additional charge above 
regular sales price is 
made. 





Why there is a charge for these services 
and not for others. 


What the services are for which there is a 
charge. 


The rates for the charges. 

The special conditions under which these 
services will be free. 

The effect on cost to the customer if some 





service is not used by the customer. 








Giving the city man literature on “farm 
buildings and equipment.” 


Failing to recognize that the manufacturer 
has spent considerable money and time in 
developing sample or literature. 





Using the mails too much instead of mak- 
ing personal calls. 


Customers failing to read sales literature 
because it has become too voluminous 
No prospect list available. 








No definite source of information available. 


Forgetting to use service as a sales feature. 


Permitting competitor’s customers free use 
of company equipment. 


Not following through on promise to see to 
it that service is rendered as promised. 
Assuming all service is free because some 
of it is. 


—— 


Not knowing the necessity for charges. 





Allowing wrong rates. 

Not knowing when and to whom free se! 
ice is available. 

Quoting the wrong prices. 
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Unit II. Acquire knowledge of company products and services 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





2. Services with addition- 
al charge (contd.). 


The arrangements and cooperation which 
are necessary with other yard personnel in 
providing these services. 





3. Learn the rental rates 
for equipment available 
for use to the cus- 
tomers: 


Insulation board cut- 
ters. 

Fence stretchers. 
Floor sanders. 
Concrete mixers. 
Trailers. 

Shingle cutters. 
Automatic tackers. 
Tri jacks, etc. 





The equipment which is for rent. 

The basis for determining rental rates. 
The necessary arrangements in making the 
equipment accessible and available to cus- 
tomers. 


How the requisitions for rentals are made. 


The details in making out the necessary 
records for rentals. 





4. Find out what tech- 
nical or professional 
counseling services are 
available to customer. 





The architectural service maintained by the 
company and the cooperation with local 
architects. 


How these services are made available to 
customers. 

The extent of construction and installation 
services. 

The source and availability of building site 
information. ‘ 





Allowing free use of equipment that should 
be rented. 
Quoting wrong rates. 


Not finding out whether equipment is avail- 
able when needed. 


Failure to keep checkout ticket. 
Forgetting to make credit ticket. 


Failure to make equipment available to cus- 
tomer when it is no longer being used. 





Promising architectural service when not 
available. 


Not knowing when to add on an architect’s 
fee and when not to. 
Not knowing city and zoning ordinances. 


Not knowing city building restrictions. 


Not being familiar with types of building 
areas. 





Unit III. Cooperate with other departments 


(Note: It is understood that this cooperation is generally facilitated through the supervisor) 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 








~ General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Enlist the goodwill of all 
employees. 


Success or failure with the company will 
depend to no small degree upon ability to 
get along with all employees. 


Failure to recognize the importance of the 
other jobs in relation to the salesman’s own. 





1. Appreciate the other 
man’s job (human in- 
terest). 





Unless all employees do their jobs well, the 
company will not be able to provide em- 
ployment for anyone. 

How the work of each man fits into the 
smooth operation of the company. 

The things which can be done to make the 
work of the ‘other follow” easier and more 
pleasant. 


Having the attitude, “He’s not in my depart- 
ment; I don’t care what happens to him.” 


Friction and jealousy between salesmen. 


Not seeing how the job fits into the organ- 
iaztion. 


Misunderstanding the motives of the one 
who is trying to do a favor. 





2. Re generous in ap- 
eciation of assistance 
endered by other em- 

ployees, 





How to express appreciation in a tone of 
voice that radiates sincerity. 


When a co-worker gives a favor he is usu- 
ally repaid if the right appreciation is shown. 


Spreading the “salve” too thick. 


Forgetting to say “thank you” sincerely. 





9 


3. ‘sist the employee to 


lect proper lumber 
d material for per- 
ial use. 


— 





The ability to pay of the employee consider- 
ing the purchase of lumber or materials. 


The previous purchases of this individual. 
The importance of being as genuinely in- 


terested in this transaction as if it meant 
a commission. 


Failure to determine ability to pay until 
considerable time has been spent. 


Failing to check up between previous pur- 
chases and current request. 


Disinterested mannerisms. 








Considering own job as the only important 
one in the organiaztion. 











B. Wor cooperatively with | The importance of seeing a particular posi- 
othe. departments. tion in its relation to the functions of all 
departments. 
‘1. Study record depart- | The importance of the quality of records 
ment requirements. turned in in establishing the salesmen’s 
reputation in the company. 
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Failing to appreciate the value of records. 
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Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


Unit III. Cooperate with other departments 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 





Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





a. Prepare clean, leg- 
ible forms, records 
and reports, 





b. Obtain all details for 
payment of ae- 
counts, 





c. Abide by decisions 
regarding credit ex- 
tension. 





2. Understand delivery 
and mill department 
practices, 





a. Submit orders. 








The number of copies needed and the dis- 
position of each. 


How to use carbon paper without leaving 
smudges. 

The better techniques for erasing. 

When the record or report is turned in, 
someone else will have to be able to read it 
and use its content. 





The information that is necessary to cor- 
rectly fill in the forms. 

When and how to obtain all details tact- 
fully and completely. 

The company policy to be followed when 
long and short terms are involved. 

When the salesman is to make collections. 


Inaccuracies. 


Hurrying too much. 


Carelessness. 
Getting reports in late. 





Not filling in all blanks on loan applications. 


Insulting the customer by being tactlegss 
in getting responses to questions. 
Misrepresentations of terms in the pay- 
ment plan. 





To whom is delegated the responsibility for 
extending credit. 

The value of checking with the credit de- 
partment promptly on each sale. 





A sale is not complete until it is delivered 
and paid for. 


Service is the thing that makes selling mer- 
chandise complete. 


Agreeing with the customer that credit 
rules are necessary evils. 

Sometimes an order is taken, only to be 
turned down by the credit department. 
“Passing the buck” on refused credit to 
the credit department instead of assuming 
responsibility for explaining the refusal. 
Failure to get credit references and refer- 
ring same to proper authority for routine 
handling. 








The number of orders ahead. 

Required time for the mill to turn out the 
job. 

The responsibility for routing deliveries. 
The types of work which are turned out in 
the mill and the difficulties of various op- 
erations. 





Making promises that mill can not keep. 
Mill making mistakes because of inadequate 
or wrong information provided by the sales- 
man. 

Promising more performance than merchan- 
dise can give. 











b. Arrange ume and The schedule of the delivery department for 
conveniency for de- | tring into given territories. 
livery. The factors in coordinating customer’s time 
for delivery with that of delivery depart- 
ment, 
The number of trucks available for use. 
The approximate delivery charge, if any, so 
that customer will not be misinformed. 
The capacity of trucks and equipment. 
ec. Make suggestions | The manner in which materials should be 
on delivery. handled. 
How to combine orders for delivery. 
Care necessary for certain materials after 
delivery on the job. 
How a delivery will reflect on the salesman. 
d. Consult with mill | The importance of describing by rough 


for millwork. 


sketches the job to be done. 

The length of time ordinarily required to 
turn out a job of work based on information 
provided the mill by the salesman. 

The details that must be provided the mill. 





Promising special delivery which is impos- 
sible to make. 
Disregarding company delivery schedules. 


Promising deliveries which overload the 
equipment. 
Accepting order without informing customer 


of extra charge. 





Promising delivery to second floor. 


Assuming the delivery department will do 
things in the right way. 

Asking for a delivery to be made after work- 
ing hours. 





Inaccuracies in sketching. 


Making promises without consulting the mill 
superintendent. 


Sending in all orders as “rush orders.” 
Failure to give details. 





e. Report customer 
complaints. 


The general complaints that have been re- 


ceived lately. 


Whether or not the customer has a legiti- 
mate complaint or whether he just wants 


something to talk about. 


The past experience of the company with 


this customer. 





Disregarding a complaint. 


Failure to report complaint to proper de 
partment. 


Going too far in making adjustments 0 
complaints. 


—— 





3. Be familiar with pur- 
chasing department 
regulations and proce- 
dures. 


‘What can be sold” should be the guide to 


the purchasing department. 
Difficulties of the purchasing department. 


Existing shortages. 


——— 








a. Confer frequently 


with the buyer. 








The importance of a close-working relation- 
ship between purchasing and sales depart- 


ments. 
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Holding out information of value from the 
purchasing department and vice vers:. 
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Unit III. Cooperate with other de partments 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


General 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





a. Confer frequently with 
the buyer (cont.) 


The value in talking over with the buyer 
the advantages of selling stock items. 


The salesman thinking he is too busy and 
doesn’t have time to talk with the buyer. 





i Advise on anticipated 
demands. 


Whether these demands are to be reported 
to the supervisor or directly to the purcnas- 
ing department. 

The likelihood of the demand to grow and 
be permanent or to remain a seasonal need. 
The responsibility of salesmen to recom- 
mend materials to be stocked. 

Current demands and requirements of cus- 
tomers. 


Overestimating the demands based on sales- 
man’s own enthusiasm. 

Submitting recommendations based on loose 
talk rather than on bonafide information. 





4. Know management’s 
requirements on sales- 
man’s time. 





The salesman is management’s contact man 
with the consumer. 








a. Study merchandise 
turnover. 
b. Support sales. pro- 


motion policies. 


Management’s reasons for handling certain 
lines of stock. 

What profit items are; also the undesirable 
merchandise. 

What lines are to be featured and why. 
The value of stock control records. 


The advantages of sharing a common point 
of view on length of time for merchandise 
turnover. 


Selling short-profit items where more profit- 
able items could have been sold. 


Selling merchandise that is no longer han- 
dled or available, 

Taking orders for “odd” sizes when “stand- 
ard sizes” could be sold just as easily. 





Management’s sales promotion plans for the 
immediate future. 

The salesman’s responsibility for assisting 
in and carrying out these plans. 

How the salesman should make _ recom- 
mendations on sales promotion. 


Failing to read bulletins and information 
from the production department. 
Failure to take action on policies suggested. 








ec. Maintain good pub- 
lic relations. 








The value of carrying the spirit as well as 
the interest of management’s controls and 
policies to the public. 

The importance of the salesman’s job as the 
liason officer between management and 
public. 

How to avoid grievances by handling an- 
noyances promptly. 





Failing to properly represent the company. 


Careless conversation. 


Letting an annoyance ride along. 





Unit 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


IV. Sell merchandise inside the yard 





General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Set the stage 











“Complete product information is basic to 
successful selling.” 


{f Lack of genuine interest in customer. 











1. Get self ready. The importance of a neat appearance at | Laziness—lack of initiative and ability. 
all times. 
“Sell merchandise which does not come } Allowing self to “get rusty” in selling 
back to customers who do.” habits. 
The importance of the salesman putting | Having an attitude of selling merchandise 
himself in the prospect’s place. but neglecting the service angle entirely. 
The preparation necessary to tell the pros- | Careless preparation for sales interview. 
pect what the product will do for him. 
The necessity of being in the right frame 
of mind. 

2. Have products How to prepare the samples for demonstra- | Having too many samples. 

presentable. tion. 


——— 


The kind of attention these samples will 
draw. 


Not having in stock the supplies shown. 


Not having the samples clean and attractive. 








8. Make sure selling floor 
iS ready for customers. 


—.. 


The right number of samples to show. 


Location of samples in order to point out 
the “plus values” to best advantage. 

The value of having sales aids readily ac- 
cessible. 


Lack of organization and orderly display. 
Inadequate lighting. 


Not using to best advantage all display 
space. 





B. Approach the prospect. 
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The necessity for recognizing the individu- 
ality of prospect. 

The meaning pf the 
proach.” 


“individualized ap- 





Being stilted, formal. 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


Unit IV. Sell merchandise inside the yard 








General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 








B. Approach the _ prospect 
(cont.). 


The value of the statement “How can I 
help you.” 


Waiting for the customer to open the con. 
versation. 





a 


Make him feel welcome 
and at ease. 





9 


Learn customer’s name 
and use it during the 


sale. 





The value of “receiving” the customer 
rather than just letting him come in. 

The importance of opening remarks that 
are courteous and considerate. 

By being genuinely sincere, how to enable 
the prospect to assume a feeling of impor- 
tance and comfort. 

The importance of greeting a customer as 
a guest in the home. 





Whether or not the customer prefers being 
ealled “Frank” or “Mr. Jones.” 


The different methods of learning names 
without asking. 











3. Size up customer aS | The types of dress which characterize 
to tastes, type, and | tastes. 
mood. 
What to look for in sizing up an individual. 
The importance of talking with the cus- 
tomer about current topics in which he is 
interested. 
4. Determine his needs. Why the customer came in. 
The reasons why he wants to buy. 
The credit status and income (approximate) 
of the customer. 
The evidence that has been given of what 
buying motives are strong. 
Whether customer request represents need 
or desire. 
5. Lead his mind into | Different ways of encouraging the prospect 
the sale. to express his thinking. 


The importance of focusing attention on a 
product in which the prospect can be in- 
terested. 

How to nurture 
ownership. 


interest into desire for 





C. Present the product. 


The salesman must sell himself and com- 
pany before he can sell the product. 

The price range limits of the merchandise 
to be shown. 

The specific interests of the customer. 


How many types to show. 
How to make the sale appear pattern-made. 





Make careful selection 
of merchandise to be 
presented in terms of 
customer’s needs. 





bo 


Give recommendations 
as to proper merchan- 


dise to be used. 





ad 


Give the selling points 
of the products or ma- 
terials or lumber being 


offered for sale. 


The customer’s own set of specifications. 


The sales aids which will be helpful in 
making selections. 

The merchandise that will fill the specific 
needs and desires of the customer. 





The value of eliminating those products not 
to be recommended because of finance, 
grade, etc. 

How to instruct on care of product without 
being offensive. 





Importance of: 
Keeping prospect’s interests in the fore- 
ground—from first to last. 


Covering one point at a time.. Leave no 
point until it is certain that the prospect 
understands and agrees on that point. 


Failure to “greet” the customer when he 
enters. 


Failure to put the customer at ease. 


Without getting up inquire “What do you 
want.” 





Mispronouncing a customer’s name. 


Pointedly asking a man’s name after it has 
been repeated several times. 
Not calling him by name at all. 





Underestimating a customer by his “worn 
overalls.” 


Not being able to obtain necessary infor. 
mation by indirection. 

Failing to draw the customer out in con- 
versation. 





Not being tactful in obtaining information 
on financial condition. 


Forgetting details which represent custom- 
er’s thinking. 

Not being able to give recommendations for 
specific materials. 





Talking too much. 


Making recommendations of products not 
in keeping with ability to pay. 


Showing improper samples. 





Neglecting to make good first impression. 
Overselling the product. 


Not knowing the quality of product best 
suited for customer’s needs. 

Showing too many types of the merchandise 
Using standard sales talk on all customers. 


—$—$ 


Not having adequate background of! infor 
mation to make appropriate recommenda 
tions. 





——— 


Inability to determine customer nee/s. 





Lack of product information. 





Losing sight of customer’s interest 


covering each point that is necessa'y. 
Diverting customer’s attention in tie gales 





“Close” all through the sale by getting 
agreement on each of these minor points 





as the sale proceeds. 





Tt N 
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Being over-ambitious to make sales withol! 
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Unit IV. Sell merchandise inside the yard 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





8. Give the selling points 
(Cont.). 





4. Explain selling points 
logically and enthusi- 
astically. 





5. When possible, demon- 
strate how the product 
works and show what 
it will do. 





Suggest methods of 
financing. 


oo 





D.Answer questions and 


handle objections. 


1. Listen to customer’s 


comments and_ elimi- 
nate unwanted = mer- 
chandise. 





2. Stimulate a feeling of 


ownership. 





3. Let the customer ex- 


a nine the merchandise 
as he hears about what 
it will do for him. 









AMERICA 





Associating each new point by suggestion 
with ideas already familiar to the pros- 
pect. 

Covering sales points in a logical order. 
Using words which paint pictures of satis- 
faction on the prospect’s mind. 


Finding some way to reach the prospect’s 


understanding through his eyes and other 
senses as well as his ears. 


Making it short. 


Using technical terms without explaining 
them. 


Lack of proper sales preparation. 
Stressing the details of engineering and 
construction when beauty, comfort, and 
convenience of product should be stressed. 
Using samples only instead of using the 
actual products. 


Not obtaining customer participation in sale. 


Using too much time. 
Talking too much. 





The effective use of literature and other 
selling aids. 


The importance of having a plan which 
brings out the features in a logical sequence. 


Ways of converting interruptions into steps 
toward the close. 





The results and satisfaction the buyer ex- 
pects to get are the only reasons that lead 
him to buy. 


The feature which is especially interesting 
to the prospect. 

How to get the prospect to participate in 
the sale. 

How to make the 
product a good one. 


first impression of the 


Substituting “inspiration of the 
for a prepared sales plan. 


Allowing interruptions to 
course of the sale. 
Becoming disturbed at 
showing that feeling. 


moment” 


sidetrack the 


interruptions and 





Stressing technical points to the exclusion 
of what the product will do. 

Considering all features equally important. 
Not letting customer handle or feel products. 


Being careless in ‘‘showing”’ the product. 





A retailer is not primarily in the financing 
business, 

The value of using an outside finance com- 
pany. 

The credit rating of the customer. 

The plan of financing which will fit the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 

How to use the financing plan as an excel- 
lent selling point. 

A customer feels more obligated to pay a 
lending agency than he does the retail lum- 
ber dealer. 

It is better to have the lending agency re- 
fuse credit than the retail dealer. 


Making a sale without determining ability 
and willingness to pay. 
Not knowing outside finance companies. 


Overdoing finance arrangements. 

Allowing payments to extend over too long 
a time. 

Accepting too small a down payment. 





“If I buy roofing, why should I buy your 
make?” 


Failure to know selling points of the prod- 
ucts. , 





A question or legitimate objection may in- 
dicate good customer-interest. 


The man or woman who says “I haven't the 
money,” often has plenty. 


How to turn customer’s comments into sales 
points. 


How to distinguish between reasons and ex- 
cuses. 


Being too insistent on pushing a point of 
sale. 


Being unable to use comments as a means 
of directing sales effort. 


Accepting excuses. 





The knack of enabling the customer to visu- 
alize the roofing on his home. 

All people demand some things of which 
they can be proud. 

How to center attention on the use rather 
than the details of the product. 


Inability to paint a “word” picture that will 
convey the right impression to customer. 
Believing that purchases are made because 
of actual need instead of the many other 
reasons based on emotion, imitation, envy, 
pride, desire, etc. 





The techniques in presenting the product so 
that the customer will be inquisitive and 
want to examine it. 


The various features which will arouse in- 
terest and create a desire to own. 


How to draw the customer into participation 
in the sale. 
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Presenting too many points at a time, giv- 
ing the customer no chance to contribute 
to the sale. 


Not allowing customer a chance to talk on 
a particular feature. 
Not letting customer “handle” samples. 
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Unit 








Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 








General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


IV. Sell merchandise inside the yard 





Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 



















































4. Answer questions con- 
vincingly. 





Turn objections i n to 
selling points. 


ol 





~ 


0. Close the sale. 





1. Give the customer a 
chance to buy. 





2. Fill out order form. 





3. Care for credit or pay- 
ment arrangements. 





4. Be sure the customer 
leaves with the assur- 
ance that he has made 
a good buy. 


5. “Thank you and please 
come again.” 


How best to use statements of satisfied cus- 


-Lomers. 
he questions to anticipate and to be pre- 


pared to answer. 

How to control the ever-present tendency to 
exaggerate. 

The value of sincerity in answering ques- 
tions. 


Misquoting a customer’s statement. 
Ignoring a question. 
Misrepresentations. 


Passing up the sincere questions of cus- 
tomer in a casual manner. 











The knack of thinking of them not as “ob- 
jections” but as “misunderstandings” or 
lack of understanding. 

How to write out each objection just as it 
is heard from the prospect; then how to 
write out the best answer. 

The use of the old formula: “I’m glad you 
brought that up, because I have some very 
interesting facts to give you right along 


that line. If you don’t mind, I'd like to 
finish this explanation I just started to 
make. Then I'll answer your question in 


detail.” 


A successful close starts with the approach. 

“Think it over” is no sale. 

When the customer “sizzles’’ how to stop 

selling and ask for the order. If the cus- 

tomer doesn’t ‘sizzle’ how to keep on sell- 
ing. 

How and when to use “sizzle testers”: 
“You are going to get a lot of pleasure out 
of this, aren’t you?” 

“Which color do you want?” 
“When do you want it delivered?” 








Not providing sufficient information for 


proper understanding. 


Failure to understand the objection of cus- 
tomer. 


Failure to “write out” the answer as an ex- 
cellent means of preparation. 


Being tactless. 
Lack of sincerity and forgetting to follow 


through with promised explanation. 








Waiting too long to close. 


“Will you sign this order” or the use of 
some other question to which a negative 
response may be easily made. 








If the prospect will not sign on the first at- 
tempt, something has been overlooked. 


Many times a prospect actually has a feel- 
ing of gratitude when the salesman decides 
for him, by assuming that he is ready, ard 
by starting to write up the order, or by ask- 
ing a question which assumes a favorable 
decision. 


The value of using an order form on which 
the customer writes his name under the 
name of the salesman instead of “signing.” 


Feeling the sale is lost and giving up. 


Not closely observing customer reaction 


during the interview. 


Appearing nervous or anxious about signing 
the order. 


Appearing doubtful about the outcome 


“Sign here, please.” 





The method of payment which best suits 
this prospect. 

The credit rating of the prospect. 

Once a figure has been quoted, the impor- 
tance of sticking to it. 

The caring for credit and payment arrange- 
ments may be a strong point in the sale. 





Letting credit plans go until too late in the 
sale. 

Failure to consult with credit department. 
Making mistakes in quoting and then trying 
to “hedge.” 

Not knowing what conveniences in payment 
may be allowed to the customer. 








How to lead customer to express satisfac- 
tion on his purchase. 


The reasons which were important in caus- 
ing customer to buy. 


The 
sold. 


techniques in keeping the customer 


Suggesting possible dissatisfaction by care 
less talk. 








The importance of being sincere and helpful 
but without taking on any needless obliga- 
tion. 

How to create interest 
ices. 

The value 
made. 
How to tactfully leave one customer to go 
to another. 


in additional serv- 


of stopping when the sale is 





Offering unnecessary service after s:le is 
closed. 


Lack of use of suggestiveness in selling. 
Lingering on and not knowing when to “shut 


up. 
Forgetting to “thank” the customer. 
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Unit V. Plan use of time 





Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Care for office details. 


1 


9 








Prepare records and 
reports. 

Handle_ correspond- 
ence. 





9 
o. 


4 


» 


1 


Use the telephone. 





Attend staff meetings. 





Attend _ conferences 
with other depart- 
ments, 


B. Arrange appointment calls. 


lave sales interviews 
in the yard. 


“Plan your work and work your plan.” 

The importance of planning to give mean- 
ing to what is done. 

The necessity of following through on de- 
tails which do not seem too important. 








The understanding that others will need to 
read the salesman’s writing and interpret 
his notes. 

The proper amount of time reouired to keep 
all records and reports in order. 

How to group records and reports so that 
information may be readily transferred from 
one person to another. 

The deadlines and dates when reports are 
due. 





Types of letters, forms, and reports used 
by the company. 

The best time in day or week to care for 
this office detail. 

Up-to-date filing methods that will keep cor- 
respondence in good shape. 

The proper routing of inter-office 
spondence. 


corre- 





When to use phone rather than make a per- 
sonal call. 

When not to use the phone. 

Time of day when prospects are most likely 
to be home. 

Proper telephone manners and courtesy. 





The need for such meetings. 


How often the meetings are held and usual 
Auration. 

The imnvortance of recording the time and 
nlace of meeting. 

The importance of promptness and regular 
attendance. ‘ 





The value of arranging points to be covered 
so that excessive time will not be used. 


The best time in day for these conferences. 
The value of a close-working relationship 
with others. 





The proper way to make an appointment 
eal], 

The amovnt of time which can be given to 
a particular call 

The purpose of the apvvointment eall. 








The time of day hest svited for yard inter- 
views. 
The advantages of calls at the yard. 





The wavs bv which to get more customers 
into the yard and store. 





Make demonstration 
ippointments. 


when to leave the vard to vet there on time. 
The best time of dav to have all necessary 
neople nresent. 

The value in being nrevared to give com- 
riete demonstretion in one anpnointmert. 
The benefits of knowing the town and ter- 
ritory. 





Do cold solicitation. 
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The time of day when nrospects are most 
likely to he home or in their office. 

The merits of having some planned calls 
every day. 

The normal percentage of sales resulting 
from cold solicitation. 

The attention to be given by salesmen to 
satisfied customers in the territory being 
worked. : . 








Neglecting to prepare reports. 

Preparing them carelessly. 

Allowing too little time. 

Failing to keep the records in systematic 
order. 


Ignoring the deadlines. 





Using incorrect types. 


Not having a regular time each day for 
correspondence. 

Loss of correspondence because of delayed 
filing. 

Lack of promptness in handling correspond- 
ence. 

Failing to send it to the right office, causing 
delay. 





Making all arrangement calls personally in- 
stead of checking by phone before personal 
call is made. 

Trying to close sales by telephone. 


Talking too long, too loud, indistinctly, or 
monopolizing the conversation. 





Not appreciating the value of exchange of 
ide?s in such meetings. 

Attitude of self-sufficiency. 

Attending but not participating. 


Tardiness and irregular attendance. 





Using too much time because of lack of 
vlanning details. 

Using conferences as a time to air griev- 
ances. 


Always holding them after the yard closes. 
Having the attitude “I'll do my work and 
you do yours.” 





Failing to set a definite time and place. 
Being late for the appointment. 


Wasting time on visiting or non-essentials. 





Making appointments for inconvenient or 
busy hours. 

Not using available 
interview. 
Neglecting to invite prospects to visit the 
yard. 


merchandise in sales 





Being late for demonstration. 
Mistakes in scheduling. 
Lack of being prepared. 


Failing to group calls when possible. 





Starting out without getting any advance 
information. 

Not taking advantage of making cold calls 
in the neighborhood in which the salesman 
is already working. 


Becoming discouraged if all cold calls do 
not result in sales. 


6| 








Unit V. Plan use of time 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





3. Do cold 
(Cont.). 


solicitation 


The factors which will determine the sched- 
uling of types and times for sales calls. 


Believing that “I’m too busy with reeular 
customers to contact any new ones.” 





C. Take care of follow-up 
calls. 


1. Call back immediately 
following delivery on 
job. 


2. Check back within a 
few weeks after a sale 
is made. 


3. Make return call on 
unsold prospects. 








D. Handle evening demon- 
strations. 





1. Plan for demonstration 
appointments requested 
by prospect. 


Plan for demonstration 
appointment selected. by 
a salesman as a con- 
venience to the custo- 
mer. 


bo 





E. Take care of family re- 
sponsibilities. 


1. Maintain perso nal 
health — provide _ rest 
time. 


2. Provide for social and 
religious needs. 











The necessity of conserving time through 
grouping calls to best advantage. 


The value in grouping back calls to cut 
down on transportation time. 


How to combine back calls with sales calls 
in same community. 

How to figure time required for a call back 
in order to avoid missing demonstration ap- 
pointment. 





How to determine psychological time for 
rechecking on customer’s reaction to prod- 
uct. 

What to say and what to ask in order to 
save time on this call. 

Whether or not appointments should be 
made for this type of call. 

The advantages in making this check back 
by phone or by personal call. 





The importance of an appointment for this 
type of call. 

Possibility that time of day or length of 
time prevented sale on previous call. 

How to revise strategy on basis of experi- 
ence of unsuccessful sales interview in 
order to avoid loss of time. 





The importance of knowing the materials 
in which prospect is most interested in 
order to avoid wasting demonstration time. 





How to make it a business demonstration 
rather than a “social gathering.” 


The amount of time required to arrange 
demonstration after arriving at prospect’s 
home or office. 

The results of any previous demonstrations. 
Whether or not the request was made by a 
“live prospect” or by a housewife wanting 
entertainment. 





The time of day when essential members of 
the family will be present. 


Enough information regarding the customer 
to enable salesman to start demonstration 
at once. 


The possibility of grouping demonstrations 
in the same community. 


How to make demonstration with a mini- 
mum disarrangement of the home. 





The importance of planning time for main- 
taining and developing family interests. 





The amount of sleep necessary to “be on the 
ball” tomorrow. 


How to schedule time for rest in the form 
of diversion in which entire family can 
participate. 


The necessity of planning time to meet 
family responsibilities and adhering to the 
schedule. 


The group functions which provide oppor- 
tunity to be with individual members of the 
family. 
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Visiting too much. . 
Improper allotment of time to cover all 
calls. 





Following up too late. ia 
Failing to stop when in the community, 


Using too much time. 


Getting absorbed in interesting conversation 
and forgetting next appointment. 





Waiting too long or calling too soon or when 
customer is busy. 

Failure to prepare for a brief and satisfac. 
tory call back. 


Using the telephone when a personal call 
would be more desirable. 





Accepting failure too readily. 


Showing personal disappointment and re- 
sentment. 
Failing to use the “lost sale” experience for 


self-improvement. 


Failure to control interview from the start. 
Wasting time. 


Ignoring results of previous demonstrations. 
Failure to understand the real needs of the 
customer. 


Setting a time when. the ‘prospect is pre- 
paring for another appointment. 


Forgetting part of the necessary samples. 


Being in too much of a hurry. 


Leaving room in an untidy and disarranged 
condition as a result of the demonstration. 





Neglecting the family. 
Getting inadequate ‘sleep, rest and 
tion. 


relaxa- 


Too much dissipation. 
Believing that rest comes from 
rather than diversion. 


inactivity 


Failing to recognize that the happiness of 
the family can be increased by being I 
cluded in these interests. 


Being too tired after work. 


Never inviting anyone into the hom 
Spending an unfair share of time 
club. 


at the 


Failing to provide suitable opportunity ané 
time for family participation. 


























































Duties 


F. Shar 
spon 


i ae 3 


DI 
m 


G. Prov 
recre 
need: 


or 
m 


ot 
m 








ular 


all 


ation 


when 


isfac- 


1 call 


start. 


‘ations. 
of the 


is pre 


moples. 


rranged 
stration. 


Duties an d Respo nsi b ilities 


(What he Does) 

3. Maintain the family 
cirele—time for entire 
family to be together. 





F. Share in community re- 
sponsibilities. 


1. Consider service clubs. 


2. Cooperate in civic enter- 
prises—serve on com- 
mittees, ete. 


G¢. Provide time for personal, 
recreational, and_ social 
needs. 


1. Be active with hobbies 
or other activities for 
mental and physical re- 
laxation. 


2. Maintain the respect of 


other men in the com- 
munity. 


Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





-elaxa- 


nc etivity 


iness of 
yeing Im 


e at the 


ynity and 


(EieRMAN 


A. Sketch rough designs. 
l. Designate size. 
nena 2 
«. Give locations. 

; 

i 3%. §) views. 
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; Unit V. Plan use of time 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 








How to plan being home when the other 
members of the family can be there. 


The various interests of members of the 
family and how to plan work so as to have 
entire group together when possible. 


Success often grows by combining “What 
you know with whom you know.” 











When these clubs meet and length of meet- 
ings. 

Which meetings would be most beneficial 
to attend and what service contributions 
can be made. 


The value of planning time to talk with 
members about their interests, not the sales- 
man’s. 


How to arrange committee meetings during 
time of day least adapted to selling. 


How to avoid conflicts in the work schedule. 


The necessity of cultivating a wide range 
of acquaintances. 


Being well known helps to make the prod- 
ucts of the company more in demand. 

Many times a customer buys a certain prod- 
uct because of that “particular salesman.” 


The value 
hobbies. 


of taking a regular time for 


How to plan time for activities with groups 
whose names might be entered on the pros- 
pect list. 


What activities to participate in that will 
definitely establish one as a gentleman. 


How to plan to take part in some activities 
which can be enjoyed with prospects and 
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Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





Being “on the road” too much. 


Too many outside interests. 
Spending too much time on the job. 


Not recognizing the interests of other mem- 
bers in the family. 





Failing to cultivate acquaintances. 





Wasting time after meetings. 

Attending but not participating. 

Becoming domineering. 

Talking too much instead of listening part 


time. 


Talking “‘shop” all the time. 





Not taking an active part in civic activities. 


“Taking on” civic responsibilities as a nec- 
essary evil. 





Centering personal and recreational atten- 
tion on a few close friends. 


Failing to be a good mixer and respected 
citizen in the community. 
Thinking the product sells itself. 


Minimizing the importance of that personal 
touch. 








Being too busy to develop a wholesome 
hobby. 


Considering a hobby as a chore instead of 
a source of pleasure and enjoyment. 


Indiscreet habits and behavior that is offen- 
sive to society. 


Striving to excel rather than cultivating 
friendly relationships. 





customers. 


Unit VI. Estimate and sketch 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


The importance in using sketches or designs 
(sight) in the sales interview. 


The difference between a 
sketch. 


blueprint and a 


How to reduce from actual to sketch size 
in near correct proportion. 

The use of lines in showing dimensions and 
rooms. 


Use of symbols and spaces to represent 
placing of material or equipment or fixtures 
Importance of knowing simple elements of 
sound construction. 








How to show the differences between floor 
plans, cross sections, elevations, etc. 

The importance of the original sketch or 
design to be used in filling an order com- 
pletely and without error. 
The value of using a sketch 
blueprint. 


instead of a 





T0406 





Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 








Using too much time in sketching. 


Using a rule. 


Not being neat enough to give a fair picture. 
Failure to record measurements on sketch. 


Using wrong symbols. 


Making recommendation without support of 
factual information. 





Failing to identify items drawn in cross 
section. 

Not keeping the rough sketch for later 
referral in completing the order. 
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Unit VI. Estimate and sketch 





—_— 



















pret specifications. 


is completed. 

How to understand what the sketch shows. 
How to interpret lines, spaces, symbols on 
a plan. 

What specifications mean and what purpose 
they serve. 

The difference between 
measurements. 

Which takes precedence—specifications 
plans. 


specifications and 


or 





C. Take off details and record 
the listings. 


1. Read details. 




































2. Follow the ‘take-off 
guide. 





D. Figure quantities needed. 





E. Select and advise on 
materials. 





3. Consider ‘the needs of 
the job. 





2. Suggest products to 7 
fill needs of job. 





F. Advise on construction 


and layout. 


Strength and qualities of materials neces- 
sary to meet job requirements. 





How to interpret the lines, spaces, and 
symbols. 


The value of having an organized take 
method. 

Sources (books) of tabular or 
formation. 

The use of these tables. 


take-off in- 


Duties and Responsibilities . General and Related Knowledge Problem Situations wn 
(What he Does) (What he Knows) and Common Errors 

- , MN Sa 3. La 

B. Read sketches and inter- { What the sketch intends to show when work [{ Not following specifications in listing my. (co 


terials to be figured. 


— 


Believing a blueprint shows all necessarfi; Figur: 








information. 

Not knowing the difference between specj.§ —— 

fications and bluueprint information 1 Kn 
teri 

Listing 2x6 when 2x8 is required. % Lis 
con 

Guessing instead of measuring. 

Omitting materials because of lack of o- 

ganized take-off. 

Not taking the time to “look it up.” 

Mis-reading or misinterpreting tabular ing * ag 


formation given. 





How to convert lineal footage into board 
footage. 

Percentages of material that must be added 
to take care of difference in actual cover- 
age and trade standards. 

When to add these percentages. 

How to avoid omissions of materials. 





Comparative values of national brand mer- 
chandise. 





The materials which are available. 


The standard grades to be recommended. 
Structural limitations of materia!s. 





How materials will look when built or in- 
stalled. 


Usability of alternate products. 


Alternate materials. 





1. Be able to give sugges- 
tions on construction. 
















2. Tnderstand layouts of 
buildings. 





2. Know layouts of sites. 
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Standard construction practices in com- 
munity. 

Building codes in effect. 

Current architectural trends. 

How to make recommendations based on 
customer desires. 

How to identify customer needs and desires. 





Economic and convenience features of vari- 
ous types of structures. 
Standard floor plans. 
The economic advantages of standard rather 
than bastard construction. 
Types of structures and designs desirable 
for various sites. 
Shape and size of lot. 
Arrangement of buildings on lot. 
Improvements. 
Building restrictions. 
Zoning ordinances. 
Community trends in building. 
Location of lots: 
Corner lot. 
Inside lot. 
Which way does lot face. 
Section of town of site 











Figuring price of lineal footage at board 
foot price. aa 
Carelessness in computing quantities. 


Forgetting to add on necessary amounts. 
Depending on memory rather than using the 
organized take-off. 








Not studying the available literatrre neces 
sary to provide product information. 

Nxaggerating the imovortance of nation 
brands instead of quality of product desired. 








Failure of knowing state of merchandise uties an 
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inventory. , (WI 
y 8 ‘ e at ——— 
Not finding out use to be made of produtt. yer 
ee ee ee Ss ees effectiv 
Not going on completed jobs to see how the Tecords 
vvroduct looks after installation or applica 1 Fil 
tion. - ord: 
Calling products substitutes instead of alter 
nates. 
Not knowing when to suggest alternates 

ee ee ra ee ee a ee ae ee 2. Pro 
Failure to “Keep up” in knowing what § wor 
going on. per 
Failing to read or study codes. 
Failing to check architectural trends. 
Posing as a “know it all.” 
Following own ideas rather than custom 3° yw); 
desires. 
Failure to acquire necessary information. 
Failure to visit site to get first hand infog 
mation. dl 4. Pile 
Leck of obtaining factual information fi 
reliable sources. 

- Mainta 
tractiv 
display 
MERIC A 
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Unit VI. Estimate and sketch 





puties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





— 


a of 
ing ma. 


“3. La youts 
(cont. ). 


sites 





‘cessary fc. Figure estimates. 


nN speri- — a SaaS aE aE 
1. Know the cost of ma- 
terials in stock. 
% List the labor or sub- 
contracting figures. 
k of or. 
bular is 3. Include materials not 
« iti ° 
in stock. 
at board 
es. 
punts. 
using the 
re neces: 
ion. 
national 
t desired. 





~chandiegDuties and Responsibilities — 
(What he Does) 





How to find out when to promise delivery. 


Surrounding community. 
Placement of building on lot. 
Topography and contour. 





An estimate may show total price of listed 
articles, subcontracts and other labor. 








How to compute board footage for quantity 
amounts. 

How to compute a 
measurement. 
Where to get prices. 
How to use price book and catalogs. 


“square” for quantity 


Pitfalls of price cutting. 





How and where to obtain estimates on labor 
and sub-contract materials. 

Company formula for arriving at total con- 
tract price. 


Inaccuracies in computations. 


Not knowing what a “square of shingles” 
means. 

Guessing at prices. 

Not being familiar with packaging of mate- 
rials. 

Price cutting to make sales. 





Failing to obtain these estimates on labor 
and sub-contracting. 
Forgetting to list them on estimate sheet. 


Depending on past experience to establish 
amounts instead of current price informa- 
tion. 





How and where to obtain estimates on ma- 
terial not in stock. 
Why they are not carried in stock. 


How these out-of-stock materials are pack- 
aged. 
The manufacturer’s shipping schedule. 


How to determine prices to quote. 





Not obtaining actual prices but just guess- 
ing. 

Selling split cartons or packages which are 
not returnable to manufacturer. 


Failure to add mark up in quoting sales 
price. 

Promising deliveries without checking with 
the manufacturer. 





Unit VII. Be a good housekeeper 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 





Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





The value of a good filing svstem as an aid 
in locating desired information when 
needed. 











F produte igen 
I .Develon and maintain an 
_— effective method of filing 
» how thee Tecords and information. 
r appliale > 7. 
PI 1. File temporary rec- 
d of alter: ords 
ilternates 
——§ 2. Provide temporary or 
x what 3 work records for the 


permanent file. 





e meri D Pia 
ustomee 3) Write personal memos. 
imation 
yand infor amet — 
) 4. File sales literature. 
ation fro : 
- Maintain efficient and at- 
tractive window and floor 
displays 
MERICAN 
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Where temporary records are filed. 


The importance of being able to 
finger” on any rerord at any time. 
Accessibility to files. 

When a temporary record is to become a 
part of the permanent record. 


“put a 





The importance of well-kept temporary rec- 
ords that become a part of the permanent 
file. 

How permanent records are filed. 

Where they are filed. 

The system of filing which is used. 





The value of writing a memo instead of 
relying on memory. 

Advantages of using a spindle. 

When a memo becomes a temporary or 
permanent record. 
The disposition to 
memos. 

The value of carrying memo book to record 
sales made while in yard. 


be made of obsolete 





Where sales literature is kept. 
The benefits of filing according to product 
rather than trade name or brand. 

When to remove obsolete literature and cata- 
logs from files. 

What to disposé of so that it doesn’t get in 
the files. 
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Wasting time in hunting instead of filing. 


Allowing materials to accumulate on desk 
and not filing them. 

Does not keep file in proper place. 
Failing to put records in file. 





Carelessness in keeping temporary personal 
notes that are later to become permanent 
records. 


Does not write the note down. 





Putting it on desk loose and losing it 
Keeping all records instead of destroying 
the worthless ones. 


Failing to prepare the sales ticket. 





Filing literature in wrong place. 


Keeping file full of old literature—no room 
for new. 





Unit VII. Be a good housekeeper 


Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 








General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





1. Prepare window dis- 
plays. 


2, Arrange floor and 
counter displays. 


; Exercise 


the necessary 
care for samples and sales 
aids. 


i. @ tu u id y the manufac- 
turer’s literature re- 
garding proper care. 


Enlist the ‘suggestions 
of other efficient per- 
sonnel. 


Repair 


price book. 





). Keep 


E. 
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all demonstrated 
merchandise lumber 
building materials, and 
finished products in their 
pre-determined location. 


1. Arrange merchandise 
to its best possible ad- 
vantage. 


Replace all. 
merchandise 
proper place. 


returned 
in its 


Make necessary 
placements. 


re- 


Be responsible for 
cleaning chores. 


house- 


1. List 


all chores. 


2. Schedule time for per- 
formance of chores. 


, 





What and when to include seasonal items 
of merchandise in display. 

Importance of keeping window display clean 
and attractive. 


The merchandise which can best be dis- 
played on counter and floor. 

How to arrange displays in organized group- 
ings to conserve space. 

When to feature seasonal items. 

The importance of cleanliness and arrange- 
ment. 
The 


value of display in featuring slow- 


moving stock. 





Displaying wrong merchandise. 
Failing to clean regularly. 
Leaving open spaces in display due 


moved items. 
Leaving display on too long. 


to re. 


Displaying small profit items. 


Displaying too large amounts of 


merchan- 
dise. 


Forgetting the slow-moving items. 





The literature which is 3 available for use. 


The value in sales 
well-kept samples. 


The value of information to be 
from other experienced personnel. 


demonstration of clean, 





obtained 


The importance of keeping samples clean 


and up-to-date. 





The process of repairing ‘torn price sheets. 
How to replace worn-out pages. 


Value of keeping sheets in proper place in 
book. 


Neglecting to. use sales literature 
selling process. 


Doesn’t learn how to use sales literature, 
Showing dirty and torn samples. 


Being timid about asking questions. 


Too lazy to get ideas and suggestions from 
good salesmen. 

Putting items that are easy to damage loose 
in car when going to call on prospect. 


Delaying until sheet is beyond repair. 
Putting loose pages in place but not fast: 
ening them. 





The importance ‘of ‘the ‘eustomer’s impres- 
sion of the arrangement and care of mer- 
chandise in the yard and store. 


The values ‘of good | arrangement and attrac- 
tive display. 


The i importance of replacing returned mer- 
chandise at once in its proper place. 
The of 


results misplacing merchandise. 


The difference in impression 
full or half-filled display stock. 
How to obtain replacements from 
room. 

How to requisition near-depleted stock. 


given by a 


stock 


Alternate items to temporarily replace sold- 
out items. 


The personal pride of having a clean and 
orderly workshop. 


The value of regularity of housecleaning. 


(ee 


Showing sample “put not. putting it back it in 
place. 


Piling lumber and materials so 
fall over. 


that they 


Having 25 cent article in a 15 cent box. 


Putting wrong label on paint can; 
one color but delivering another. 


selling 


Stacking it anywhere to put away later. 


Carelessness in handling returned merchal 
dise and getting it in the wrong place. 


Too much trouble 
get more stock. 
Telling stock clerk 
down for him. 
Forgetting to tell 
depleted. 

Calling these items “substitutes” rather thal 
“alternate” materials. 


to Zo to stock room 1 


instead of writing ! 


proper party stock '§ 


——— 





Stepping over waste or misplaced material 
instead of picking them up and _puttil 
them away. i 
Putting it off till tomorrow. 





What cleaning chores are expected to be 
done by the salesman. 
Approximate time required to do the chores. 


The value of having a list to serve as a 
eheck against —— : 


The smaller amount of time eee to " 
small routine chores if done immediately. 


Neglecting to find out what to do. 


Doesn’t check up on time required to Pt 
form tasks. 

Failing to make out list, hoping 
else will be ee the task. 


someon 


Says “Let George do it.” 
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Unit VII. Be a good housekeeper 





Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





—a Performance of chores 
(cont.). 


The value of having a scheduled time for 
performance of chores. 
The disadvantage of letting chores pile up. 


The effect of orderliness and cleanliness on 
the performance of work done. 


Forgetting to do chores because of failure 
to schedule them. 

Talking about doing them: instead of get- 
ting started. 

Failure to assume any responsibility for 
orderliness and arrangement. 





Unit VIII. Keep records and prepare reports 





Duties ‘and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Prepare forms and _ rec- 
ords. 





yy Make the prospect lead 


After a form is filled out and filed, how it 
becomes a part of the permanent record. 


Failure to include complete information. 





The reasons why lead cards are used. 


Failure to mark lead for follow-up. 

















card. 
The information which should be recorded. | Failure to return lead card to file. 
The responsibility for filling out the lead | Failure to analyze prospect’s paying ability. 
card. 
The use to be made of lead card by sales- | Not putting complete information on card. 
man. 
The amount of time to be spent with each | Failure to route lead cards. 
prospect. 
How to record follow-up entries on lead | Back-tracking too much. 
card. 
Where the lead cards are kept. 
How lead cards serve as basis for planning 
daily schedules to avoid waste of time and 
gasoline. 
2. Prepare the take-off | The importance of using guide sheet as | Too much haste in preparation. 
guide sheet. basis of quantities of material needed. 
The standard quantities of materials and | Quoting less than standard size packages. 
merchandise contained in the manufactur- 
er’s package or carton. 
How to record correct information on the | Underestimating quantities needed. 
guide sheet. 
How it avoids the omission of needed ma- | Failure to list materials on proper line. 
terials. 
The value of guide sheet as an orderly pro- 
cedure (check list) in listing material from 
blueprints or sketch. 
How it will serve as a check with estimate 
sheets. 
The advantage of serving as a guide to the 
contractor in making the best use of the 
materials. 
3. Prepare the estimate | The purpose it serves. 
form. 
How to list items for figuring. Failure to have estimate checked. 
Where to get the information to record on 
estimate sheet. 
The importance of recording both quantity | Failure to list grades of lumber. 
and grades and rates. 
The necessity of making accurate exten- | Failure to allow sufficient time to have 
sions. estimate prepared. 
The value of having estimates rechecked 
by another person. 
4. Prepare the contrac- | The purpose served by contractor’s break- | Too much guess work. 


tor’s breakdown. 


—_——__ 


down. 

Where to get information to be used as basis 
for estimates. 

Number and distribution of copies. 


When to use contractor’s breakdown. 
How it serves as basis of contract price. 


How it serves as a check back in final set- 
tlement of job. 


Failure to get accurate sub-contractor’s bids. 


Giving one to owner, a practice not to be 
done. 
Not using it in computing labor and mate- 
rial. 


Overlooking a sub-contractor’s bid. 





5. Prepare the quotation 
follow-up. 


The advantage of handling the follow-up 
promptly. 

Where they are filed. 

Importance of following through on quota- 
tion. 

How to follow through on quotation. 
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What to do when following-up. 


Failure to set up quotation at right time to 
serve as a reminder for follow-up. 


Not following through or forgetting. 


Not keeping appointment. 








Unit VIII. Keep records and prepare reports 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





5. Prepare the quotation 
follow-up (cont.) 


What to do when job is sold. 


What forms to have on follow-up. 
What to do when follow-up is not success- 
ful. 


Not having all necessary forms. 
Counting a sale lost and giving it up 





6. Make up the credit re- 
port forms. 


The importance of filling in each blank ac- 
curately and completely. 

How diplomatically to obtain information to 
be placed on credit card. 

Disposition of filled-in card. 

How credit approval is obtained. 

Where blank forms are kept. 





Misspelling names. 
Inaccurate and careless writing. 


Failure to get proper delivery address. 
Taking for granted that a customer has 
good credit without checking. 

Failure to get terms desired. 





7. Fill out the F.H.A. 
forms and others. 


The advantages of knowing the F.H.A. field 
man. 

The local lending institutions or bank which 
will accept F.H.A. loans or other loans. 
The application forms which are to be used 
for different types of work. 

How to fill out those forms. 


The advantages of use of F.H.A. to insure 
prompt payment. 
The names of other lending agencies and 
how they operate. 


Over-emphasizing the “red-tape.” 
Not realizing the importance of 
information. 

Failure to use proper forms (title forms), 


complete 


Failure to use budget selling or time pay- 
ment in making sale. 





8. Provide ~ the 
selection chart. 


owner’s 


What the selection chart is to be used for. 


From whom to obtain 
recorded on same. 
The importance of its use in avoiding mis- 
understandings on job. 

How it serves as a record for changes that 
may be made in original specifications. 


information to be 


Failure to use selection chart. 
Failure to allow freedom of selection. 


Forgetting to have owner sign it. 





ment sheet. 


9. Figure the final settle- 


Why the settlement sheet is used. 

Who is to receive copies. 

When it is to be used. 

How it serves as statement of account to 
customer. 

How it avoids misunderstandings and un- 
paid accounts. 

The signatures which are necessary. 

The information which is recorded. 


Giving completed form to wrong person, 
showing confidential information. 


Failure to include all sub-contracts. 
Not listing complete information. 


Failure to get signatures. 





How to make a valid receipt. 


The receipt forms to be used. 
How a receipt is used. 


The value of a written receipt in collection 
of money. 

When to use terms on receipt “in full” or 
“on account.” 





ing ticket. 


10. Fill out the receipts for 
payment. 
11. Prepare the yard load- 





ticket. 


12. Prepare the mill order 


The responsibility for making out the de- 
livery or loading ticket. 

The form to be used. 

The importance of group listing of similar 
materials on ticket. 

The necessity for complete, detailed infor- 
mation on name, address, materials to be 
delivered, time for delivery, and if collec- 
tion is to be made. 

How this information will serve as a guide 
for yard man or delivery man in making 
delivery. 

The number of copies to be made. 





The form to be used in making out a mill 
order. 


order. 
out by salesman. 
millman. 


The completeness of 
by mill department. 





picture. 


Importance of being exact in making the 
Dependence of mill on filling an order made 
Technical terms that will be understood by 
information required 


The value of rough sketching to give the 


Using initials for signature. 


Failure to give office complete details cov- 
ered by receipt. 

Giving receipt “paid 
“credited on account.” 


in full’ instead of 





Not listing all materials. 


Listing rural route instead of exact location. 
Not sending “change” on C.O.D. orders. 


Not putting on time of delivery. 


Omitting details of how or where to obtail 
money for payment. 


Omitting terms of sale. 





Leaving off important information. 


Omitting details. 


Failing to put measurements on 
drawings. 
Failing to put mill order on form from 


actual order or measurement. 
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Unit VIII. Keep records and prepare reports 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





“43. Do the yard pickup 
ticket. 





B. Keep records and files. 


— 





_ 


Prepare the daily sales 
record. 





2. Make the prospect file. 


3. Retain 
file. 





the customer 


4. Prepare the quotation 
file. 














C. Prepare reports. 
l. Submit the weekly 
sales report. 












The form which is used for pickup. 


The information to be recorded. 

The directions to be given to the driver 
as his guide in picking up materials to be 
returned for credit. 


Failing to make up ticket when asked to. 


Putting it off until materials are spoiled. 
Making out ticket but failing to give to 
proper department for action. 








The purpose of this record is to assist in, 
rather than to check on, what is being done. 
Why a daily sales record is necessary. 
The importance of accurate daily sales re- 
ports in preparing the weekly sales report. 
The form used for preparing this record. 
How management expects to use this in- 
formation. 

The tie-up between daily sales record and 
prospect file. 

When to place information on sales record. 


How it serves as a barometer to analyze 
how time is spent. 





Information to be contained in the prospect 
file. 

Where the file is kept. 

How the filing system is set up. 

How new lead cards become a part of the 
prospect file. 

How accounts receivable ledger is a “proved” 
prospect list. 





How the ledger shows status of the cus- 
tomer’s account. 

Where the details for entries in the ledger 
are kept. 

Where ledger is kept. 

The salesman’s accessibility to the ledger. 
The information which is available from the 
ledger. 

How ledger cards are filed. 

Where customer’s undelivered orders are 
filed. 

Where the loading tickets are kept and 
how they are handled. 





The information to be put in a quotation 
file. 

When the estimate is placed 
file. 

The use that can be made of the quotation 
file in following up a prospect who has not 
been sold. 

The information available from quotation 
file. 

Whether or not the quotation can be used 
as a delivery ticket for petty estimates. 


in quotation 





Not understanding the real value of daily 
sales record. 
Forgetting to list some calls. 


Not having a regular time for preparing 
daily sales record. 
Falsifying report. 





Failure to replace cards in file at right 
place. 

Failure to prepare lead card and place it 
in file. 

Not making use of accounts 


ledger in building prospect file. 


receivable 





Not replacing ledger cards. 


Misplacing cards or ledger sheets. 


Changes in address not always recorded. 





Putting orders in quotation file. 


Putting estimates in file before they have 
been quoted. 


Mis-filing quotations. 








(This report represents what the salesman 
has done to merit his position in the com- 


pany.) 

Why it is necessary to make a weekly sales 
report. ; 
The use to be made of the information 


shown. 

The information which is shown on weekly 
sales report. 

When the report is due in the office. 


When it will be convenient to check through 
the report with the manager. 
How to record on form: 
New calls. 
Follow-up calls. 
Estimates figured. 
Estimates checked. 
Jobs quoted. 
Jobs sold. 
Jobs lost and why. 
Mileage. 
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Commissions earned. 


Not understanding the real benefits that re- 
sult from information provided. 
Forgetting to list essential information. 


Making up report from memory instead of 


from daily sales record. 
Getting report in late. 


Failure to sign sales report. 





Unit IX. Keep up with trade and personal improvement 





Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Study periodicals 


and 


magazines. 


“T’ll study and get ready; maybe some day 
my chance will come.” 


The man who believes he is a “natural born” 
salesman and needs no improvement. 





a 


Compare different pub- 
lications and select 
those best fitted to 
needs. 





Arrange for 
tions. 


subscrip- 





Appropriate time for 


study. 


The publications which are applicable to 
dealers in lumber and builders’ supplies. 


The writers for each publication and their 
acceptance by the trade. 

The publications in related fields and their 
contribution to sales work. 





Whether or not the company has made 
arrangements to provide publications of the 
trade. 

The possibility of combining several sub- 
scriptions and receiving a reduced rate. 
How best to keep a record of expiration 
dates. 





Benefits from the publications will be re- 
ceived only after putting into use the ideas 
learned from careful study. 

The importance of having publications with- 
in reach during those ‘15 minute slack 
periods.” 





B. Study books 


in specific 
field. 


The dangers of becoming too “narrow” due 
to specialization in an area of work. 





Prepare a list of those 
fields meriting concen- 
trated study. 


There are times when it is necessary for 
the salesman to discuss other things than 
“roofing and insulation.” 

The phases of merchandising which should 
be studied to prepare for the next possible 
promotion. 

The necessity of avoiding a possibility of 
becoming “jack of all trades” and “master 
of none.” 





Keep in contact with 
publishing companies. 





The publishers who are outstanding in the 
sales field. 

The value of being on mailing list of sev- 
eral publishing companies. 

Who the company representatives are 
the territory. 


in 





Appropriate time for 


study. 





C. Study competitive products 
and competitive company 
policies. 





The importance of self-improvement as a 
factor in preparation for promotion. 
Putting things off is one form of laziness. 





How to make a personal critical analysis 
of competitive products and policies. 


How to keep all destructive criticism to self. 
How to utilize favorable points in own sales 
story. 





Determine what 
petitive products 
most in demand. 


com- 
are 





How to survey field to obtain necessary 
information on trends. 


The records available regarding the use of 
lumber and builder’s supplies. 

How cooperation can be developed with rep- 
resentatives of other companies. 

What new and alternate materials are com- 
ing on the market. 





Compare sales policies. 


Comparison of own prices with those of 
competitors. 

The factors which can be emphasized to 
enable prospect ultimately to decide on 
salesman’s product. 

How to be sure the points emphasized are 
“selling points.” 





Compare service poli- 
cies. 





The reactions of satisfied customers. 


Policies which are effective now and those 
to be started soon. 

The factors which the competitor is over- 
looking on which salesman can capitalize. 
Why now is the best time to get new cus- 
tomers since “service” is being rationed by 
so many retail distributors. 


Failing to use public library services to ob. 
tain information on available publications, 


Reluctance to 
agement as to 


enlist suggestions of 
magazines to be used. 


man- 





Thinking they cost too much. 


Depending on 
periodicals. 


company to furnish all these 





Thinking that the subscription itself will 
bring an automatic self-improvement. 


Keeping them “filed” too well 
shelves, so that they are not used. 


on the 





Believing that anything coming out of a 
book is theoretical. 





Misunderstanding of the term “specialist.” 
Being unable to talk anything but “shop.” 





Disregarding this opportunity for personal 
growth. 





Developing the habit of reading instead of 
studying. 

Not having a definite allowance of time for 
reading and study. 





Referring to competitive products and poli- 
cies too much and in this way advertising 
them. 


Failing to keep up on printed literature 
within the lumber and builders’ supply area. 





Not seeing the benefits to be had 
“exchanges with other salesmen.” 
Neglect, failure, or unwillingness 
ommend or use new products. 


from 


to rec: 


— 





The tendency to “knock” the other fellow 
instead of strengthening self. 
Allowing own sales practices to 
“rusty.” 


hecome 





“Don’t you know there’s a war on!” 


Not rendering a service because it isn’t 4 
forced issue. 

Following the crowd in allowing negligencé 
and laxity in dealing with customers. 
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| H. Attend sales meetings. 


Unit IX. Keep up with trade and personal improvement 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





D. Keep in close contact with 
state trade association ac- 
tivities. 


The probability that other salesmen are 
facing similar problems and conditions. 


The values to be had from an exchange of 
ideas with other salesmen. 


The necessity of keeping up with new de- 
velopments on products, merchandising, and 
sales training. 


Being too much of a “lone wolf.” 


Neglecting these rich contacts with other 
salesmen which are a source of much val- 
uable information. 

Difficulty in keeping informed on priorities 
and pricing regulations. 





1. Cooperate with sales 
supervisor in relation 
to association activi- 
ties. 


Cooperate with other 
salesmen in relation to 
the association. 


tw 





3. Work with manufac- 
turer’s representatives. 





1. Plan time to attend 
meetings. 





—_—___ 


The nature of the activities in which super- 
visor participates. 

Necessity of trying ideas suggested by sales 
supervisor. 

Benefits of asking questions. 





The value of exchanging ideas with other 
salesmen. 


Whether or not arrangements can be made 
for one salesman to attend association meet- 
ings and later present the report to the 
others. 

Information passed on to a co-worker may 
result in an idea which will be valuable. 
How to ‘pool’. transportation facilities so 
that as many as possible may attend asso- 
ciation activities. 

Keen, veholesome competition is a wonderful 
stimulus to growth. 





The valuable product information which 
may be obtained from the factory men. 
How to obtain and use this information. 
The value in learning the intended use of 
sales aids and available samples. 





The importance of sales meetings. 
The other fellows ideas may sound peculiar 
but they are often worth fair. consideration. 





When sales meetings are to be held; how to 
plan work accordingly. 

What arrangements can be made to get 
something done after the meeting. 





2. Learn aS soon as pos- 
sible the purpose of 
the meeting. 


_—_ 





The value to be received from spending 
some time in organized training meetings. 


The details to be taken care of before the 
meeting. 

The purpose of this meeting. 

Related facts which should be brought to 
the attention of the group. 


Believing the supervisor doesn’t want to be 
bothered by questions and suggestions. 


Believing that an inquisitive mind is an 
uninformed one. 





Not being willing to give another salesman 
a bit of information, thus cutting of that 
source of aid in return. 


Being envious and jealous of the other sales- 
men, thus setting up a mental hurdle and 
barrier. 





Waiting for the information to be brought, 
rather than going after it. 

Failure to use acquired knowledge. 

Laxity in learning the proper use of sales 
aids and samples as intended by the manu- 
facturer. 





Thinking they are a waste of time. 
Purposeless meetings. 





Forgetting the time. 
Being late. 
Leaving early. 





Finding out about meeting after it is over. 


Feeling no responsibility for contributing 
to the success of the meeting. 





3. Be prepared to contrib- 
ute, 


How to obtain greatest benefit from the 
meeting. 
Whether there is a possibility for working 
out a cooperative plan whereby each sales- 
man will be responsible for presenting some 
recent trade news. 
The “tricks” that have been picked up from 
trade news and experience which would 
benefit others. 
The various related fields from which in- 
formation might be used to the advantage 


Not taking an active part in the meeting 
or talking too much. 

Failure to support enthusiastically a good 
idea unless it is his own. 


Thinking “What can I get out of this 
meeting?” rather than “What ean I con- 
tribute?” 








of all. 





Unit X. Care for personal transportation 


__—— 





| Duties 2nd Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


iia 


General and Related Knowledge 


(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Use company car. 
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The state and local regulations and traffic 
laws. 

The company name on the car identifies 
the driver and his actions reflect on the 
company. 


Failure to report accidents. 


Violating traffic rules. 








Unit X. Care for personal transportation 








Duties and Responsibilities 






General and Related Knowledge 





—_—_—_— 


Problem Situations 















































































































































































































(What he Does) (What he Knows) and Common Errors Duties 

1. Care for maintenance | The importance of regular “5 point check { Due to manpower shortage, this service ig < 
and running perfor- | up:” gas, oil, air, water, battery. often neglected unless specifically requested. F 
mance. 

The value of having service done at one = 

station. 6. 3 

When and where car was last serviced. Failure to check the door sticker which ( 
should be rewritten every time care js 
serviced. 

“IT may not have this car for long, why 
worry about the service it requires.” ‘ 
2. Report needed repairs. | The way in which to report necessary re- | Unless a definite schedule for a periodic 

pairs. checkup is set up one is likely to drive fa B 

a to detect defects in running perfor- | beyond the time for special checkup. C. Use 

mance. 

What repairs will result in more economical | Not reporting or repairing small defects, 

driving. 

3. Keep car clean. The importance of assuming full responsi- | “Car belongs to the company so let them £4 

bility even though it is the company car. | worry?” 1 
An improperly washed car looks as bad 
as a dirty one. 

4. Provide garage facil- | The allowance for storage per month. Attempting to profit off of car allowance by a 
ities. Availability of company garage. not putting car in garage during some 2. I 
seasons of the year. samen 

Recommended practices for storage. 3. ¢ 

aemeenncaruedrmemnnana sad ~ Ps 0 
5. Obtain gasoline. The company practice in obtaining gasoline, | Tendency to drive more than is absolutely 
oil, and tires. necessary. 
Running out of gas and calling up for help. 
6. Prepare periodic re- | The importance of making a strict account- | Neglect in keeping a running record. 
ports. ing of all car expenses. 

The forms which are used in submitting | Thinking these forms require too much 

these reports; how to use them. detail. 

Turning in report late. — 

When reports are due. 4. § 

B. Use privately owned car. | The local and state regulations and traffic | Lack of courtesy to pedestrian traffic and ° 
laws. other drivers. 

Anyone who serves the public must rec- | Feeling it is my car and what I do on my 

ognize that he is in the “eyes of the public” | own is of no concern to the company. 

constantly, and should drive accordingly. Fddine 

1. Obtain the vehicle. The type of car which will be needed for | Tendency to buy a larger car which will 

the work. not operate as cheaply as a smaller one. 

Problem in connection with financing the 

car or the economy of paying cash. 

The types of cars the other salesmen drive. | Failure to properly compare costs between Duties 
financing car and borrowing if necessary ( 
to pay cash. 

Tendency to try to “keep up with or outdo fF) 4. Get 

the Joneses.” ent | 

2. Maintain running per- | The importance of regular “five point” | Failure to realize the money-saving fe 1. W 
formance. check-up: gas, oil, air, water, and battery. | tures of following such a policy and savilg ti 

The values of having the car serviced at | on repair and replacement costs. t 

one station. : y 

When and where the car was last serviced. | Failure to appreciate the fact that th® ~~ 
attendant might become careless in hi— “ <\ 
check-up. === 
Trying to remember what was done the & 9 
last time the car was serviced. < b 

3. Provide adequate in- | The state regulations governing required | Ignoring the possible liabilities, and thf ¢. 
surance. insurance. mistaken idea of “carrying” one’s own 1 —) -—— 

The reputable company in town best to | surance. 3. E 

“deal with.” 3 y 

The necessity of being protected in liabil- | Buying a policy from a friend without %& ti 

ity suits which might endanger self or | certaining whether or not it affords propel & 

company. protection. - 

Lack of legal knowledge of company’s leg# | ine 

joint liability with consequent effect J M 

salesman’s job. e 

Failure to purchase insurance jointly wilh ae 

owner and company. ” 
4. Keep the car clean. Anything which belongs to the salesman | Tendency to wait until he is home to wash 
represents him in the eyes of the company. | the car. — 

A car can be washed in a short time. “Hurry it up; I don’t have much time. 

The supplies which are necessary to do a | Trying to do a job without proper took — 

good job. and time to do it. fe B Secu 
Difficulties in getting parts and garage ™ fice 
pairs. Shar 
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Unit X. Care for personal transportation 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


and Common Errors 
Problem Situations 





5. Obtain gas and tires. 


What is the company practice in obtaining 
gasoline, oil, and tires for salesmen. 


Using some business gasoline for personal 
driving and then asking for a greater allow- 
ance for business driving. 





6. Submit information for 
expense voucher. 


The importance of making a strict account- 
ing for all expenses. 

The forms which are used for submitting 
these reports. 

The most convenient time for submitting re- 
ports to supervisor. 


Failure to keep a running record of ex- 
penditures as they are made. 

Thinking some forms require too much 
detail. 

Failure to appreciate inconvenience 
others if a report is late. 

Postponing using proper forms at proper 
time. 


to 





C. Use public conveyance. 





1. Keep up-to-date sched- 
ules. 





Purchase tickets. 





2. 
3. Compare the economy 
of each conveyance. 


The economy of using public conveyance 
when possible. 


Time wasted in waiting for scheduled trans- 
portation. 

Failure properly to evaluate time may give 
a false cost figure. 





Frequency with which the different sched- 
ules change. 

The importance of filing schedules so that 
they will be available when needed. 


Changes may take place while salesman is 
out on a planned trip with result that his 
whole schedule is upset. 


Trying to remember too many schedules. 





Where and how to obtain tickets. 


Priorities and crowded travel conditions. 





The time advantages of each type of trans- 
portation. 

The difference in fare. 

The comfort features of each type of con- 
venience. 


The salesman is dependent upon his cus- 
tomer’s convenience and cannot always take 
advantage of some or all of these means of 
transportation. 


Personally preferring one particular means, 
so makes no attempt to find out advantages 
of other means. 

Attaching too much value to personal com- 
fort. 





4, Submit information for 
expense vouchers. 








The importance of making a strict account- 
ing for all expenses. 

The forms which are used for submitting 
these reports. 

The most convenient time for submitting 
these reports to supervisor. 





Failure to keep a running record of ex- 
penses as they are made. 
Misplacing record of expenditures. 


Not having expense record forms along. 





Unit XI. Locate prospects 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





A. Get acquainted with pres- 
ent regular cutomers. 





A satisfied customer is the best prospect. 





l. Meet customers and 








How to start a casual conversation. 


Not recognizing a customer at once. 








talk with them when ari 
they come into the | The importance of talking with customers. | Visiting too long. 
yard. 
2. Study the customer | How to use the filing system. Removing cards from master file and not 


“file” in the office. 


How the system works. 


replacing them promptly. 





a. Active customers. 

b. Those that have not 
purchased recently. 

c. The dead file. 





The value of using the 
vided in the customer file. 


information pro- 


Not recording proper information on card 
file. 


Failure to use file regularly. 





3. Enlist the aid of other 
yard personnel to ob- 
tain useful information. 


BEERS Wisa tae RON be Ae att Ne 


SER eee 


2 





Reliable information which 
tained from other personnel. 


may be _ ob- 


Lack of cooperation between personnel. 
(1) Withholding information. 

(2) Giving misinformation. 

Too frequently depending on aid from 
others. 














fice (others may need to 











from the office. 


eee . 

‘ 4. Meet customersin their | Where the customers spend their “play Lack of courtesy to prospect. 

% “away-from business” | time.” 

: activities in social and | The importance of “away from the office” | Introducing shop talk socially. 

E civic situations. contacts. 

: Failing to record the prospects obtained. 

‘ Tendency to center attention on individual 
f for immediate business. 

E Failure to learn hobbies and interests of 
. _ prospects. 

; B. Secure leads from the of- Expecting more than a fair share of leads 





Share in this). 
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Unit XI. Locate prospects 





Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





Obtain leads turned in 
to the office from other 
departments. 





Secure leads telephoned 
in to the office. 





Locate leads from com- 
pany records. 


When to see sales manager for leads. 


The filing system used in order to obtain 
information to be had when one must act 
immediately. 
Importance of establishing self with sales 
manager in order to have his confidence and 
cooperation. 


Failure to follow up leads immediately. 
Allowing leads to “pile” up before contact. 
ing. 


Not making arrangements for calls before 
making them. 


Attitude of independence as far as oilice ¢p. 
operation is concerned. 





The policy of sales manager in distributing 
leads among sales force. 


———_. 


See previous list under “1.” 





How to check records systematically and 
what to look for. 

The arrangement of the filing system. 

The most efficient way of arranging the 
prospect list. 

How to determine whether a prospect is a 
“live” or “dead” prospect. 


Failure to route lead calls to avoid back 
tracking. 

Failing to determine current address from 
ledger card. 


— to analyze lead before making 
call. 





. Get leads from com- 
pany’s advertising and 
promotional program. 





The products advertised and when. 

The names of prospects in territory who re- 
ceived the mailing pieces. 

How to reach prospect immediately. 
Methods for obtaining prospect reaction to 
advertising. 





Has never learned the selling points of the 
product. 


Failure to study descriptive literature. 


Lack of familiarity with territory. 





Check on daily custom- 
er list as an aid in de- 
termining what build- 
ing is being done and 
possibilities for addi- 
tional sales. 








How to use daily customer list as source for 
more sales and service. 


How to identify “leading information.” 


Failure to use information from this list, 


Laziness. 





—_ 


Duties | 


. Develop sources of leads 
outside of office contacts 
and by “cold” solicitation. 


The existence of many prospects for the 
salesman’s product or service who will not 
realize their need until they are told. 


Neglecting new calls in order to clean w 
“list” prospects. 





Encourage friends and 
acquaintances to sug- 
gest leads. 


The lack of any substitute for the sales- 
man’s own initiative and industry. 





Imitation and “keeping up with the Joneses” 
is a powerful buying motive. 
How to use “suggestiveness” 
coming offensive. 

“Scouts” for prospective customers do not 
take the place of the salesman’s own alert- 
ness and hard work. 


without be- 


The salesman who waits for the customer 
to call on him. 


Over-selling to the point of imposition. 


Failing to acknowledge assistance received. 





Cultivate lead sugges- 
tions from satisfied 
users. 





How to draw a verbal or written commit- 
ment of satisfaction from the customer. 
The importance of keeping close contact 
with satisfied customers. 


“Misquoting” a customer. 

Failure to show appreciation for commit: 
ment given by customer. 

Failure to follow through on leads given 
by satisfied customers. 





Study newspapers and 
trade papers for leads. 





The sections of the newspaper which will 
give lead suggestions. 

How to get addresses of names listed in 
trade papers. 

The dates when trade papers are published. 


—————<——— 


Not making calls promptly. 





Use classified telephone 
and city directory. 





How to identify good leads from the direc- 
tory. 
The needs of specialty and hobby shops. 


Limited knowledge in the 
products and merchandise. 





Develop the co-opera- 
tion of county recorder 
and real estate agents. 





The importance of information available 
from country recorder’s office. 


The value of a close-working relationship 
with real estate men. 


———_—_—_——— 


Allowing acquaintances to drift 
become “rusty.” 


going to see other business men. 
— 





Solicit architects. 


How to establish favorable co-operation 
with architects. 
How to maintain this co-operation. 


Failing to reciprocate with architect 
sending leads to him. 


a 





. Maintain contact with 
“fire chief” to obtain 
promptly names of 
home owners having 
suffered fire loss. 





The ways in which the “fire chief” can be 
cultivated for lead suggestions. 


Where to meet him, and when. 


Not to appreciate this as a source: 
pects. 


Failure to follow up leads given. 





Becoming a nuisance. 
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Unit XI. Locate prospects 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





“¢ Round up and train a 


group of commissioned 
scouts’’ or “bird 
dogs.” 


D. Prepare and maintain an 
active prospect file. 


1. Prepare a card for 
each prospect asa 
euide for back calls as 
well as new ones. 


2. Remove cards to sales- 
man’s customer file 
when appropriate. 





3. Remove “dead” leads. 





4. Keep chronological rec- 
ord of development for 
each prospect on his 
card. 





a. Maintain friendly 
contact with pros- 
pects still unsold. 


b. Maintain friendly 
customer contact 
with those who pur- 
chased from compe- 
titor. 


E. Establish initial contact 
with prospect. 
1. Use U. S. mail service 
to arrange a meeting 
time and place. 


a 


2. Telephone or telegraph 


arrangements for the 
interview. 


3. Make plans for the con- 
tact through other peo- 
ple 


4. Arrange details by di- 
rect personal conversa- 
tion, 








General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





How to select best prospects as “bird dogs.” 
The necessary training which the scout 
needs in performing his job. 


The importance of calling on the recent 
buyer to learn the buying intentions of 
friends, neighbors, and relatives. 








The value of keeping a complete prospect 
file up-to-date. 

The information which should be listed. 
Convenient and adequate types of filing. 
The inadequacy of memory as a reminder. 





The relationship between customer and 
prospect files. 


Disposition of “dead” leads—how and where. 
How to identify as such. 





The dangers of “putting off” the recording 
of information. 

The importance of complete information. 
The information which will be helpful 
making subsequent sales. 


in 


Failure to keep agreement with “bird dog.” 
Inadequate training for the job to be done. 


Dishonesty on part of “bird dogs.” 








Forgetting to prepare the prospect card. 


Listing incomplete information. 

Careless handling of cards. 

Depending on memory. 

Not keeping up on information listed on 
the prospect card. 





Allowing customers’ cards to remain with 
prospects’ file. 





Allowing ‘‘dead leads’ to remain in prospect 
file. 

Not reading notes previously made on pros- 
pect card. 
Classifying a 
information. 


lead “dead” on insufficient 





Depending on memory too much. 
Placing “unreliable” information on card. 


Omitting necessary details. 





The need for product and how it should 


be used. 


The prospect’s objections to buying. 








Everybody likes a good sportsman and 
favors the good loser. 

The buyer who purchased from competitor 
is still likely to hear about new prospects. 
Why he decided on the product of the com- 
petitor. 


The value in being ready to suggest a spe- 
cific time and meeting place. 


The advantages of using postal service and 
the economy of information put in writing. 


Letting relations drop as soon as sale be- 
comes difficult. 





Looking upon competitor’s customers as 
unfriendly. 


“Mr. Smith buys his roof from our compe- 
titor, therefore, he does not like our com- 
pany.” 





Not having complete schedule information 
at all times. 





Delay in contact with the customer. 


Inability to express self well in writing. 





Limitations of telephone and telegraph to 
provide complete information. 


The value of these mediums when time is 
an important factor. 


Trying to do selling on an “arrangement 
for interview” call. 


Errors in time and place. 





Dangers of misunderstandings when deal- 
ing through others. 


Advantages of personal mutual acquaint- 
ances. 


Failing to confirm arrangements made by 
the ‘“‘third” party. 


Failing to use this mutual friend as source 
of reliable information. 





The value of direct personal contact. 

How to make arrangements quickly and ac- 
curately. 

The importance of the impression given by 
this personal contact as it later affects the 
sales interview. 





Failing to: (1) act at the time set; (2) 
agree on a practical place; (3) indicate ap- 
proximate time necessary. 


Failure to use tact. 


Lack of a business-like attitude. 
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Unit XII. Sell merchandise outside the yard 








Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 











A. Set the stage. 


Complete product information is basic to 


successful selling. 





1. Get self ready. 


Importance of statements: “Sell merchan- 
dise which does not come back to customers 
who do.” 

“One should serve his customers as he al- 
ways wanted to be served.” 

The importance of the salesman’s putting 
himself in the prospect’s place. 

How to tell prospect what the product will 
do for him. 

The importance of a neat personal appear- 
ance at all times. 

The necessity of being in a selling frame 
of mind. 





2. Have all selling mate- 
rials properly ar- 
ranged. 





3. Be on time for the ap- 
pointment. 





B. Approach prospects. 









Establish 
ground. 


common 


2. Learn customer’s name 
for use during the 
sales interview. 











Size up customer as to 
tastes, type, and mood. 


w 








4. Determine customer in- 
terest and needs. 





The importance of arranging materials in 
orderly fashion so that presentation will 
be “smooth.” 

The materials which will be most effective 
with this particular customer. 

The materials which should be eliminated 
from the “kit” in order to give prospect a 
limited field from which to choose. 

The samples and aids which will be neces- 
sary in the sales demonstration. 





The exact location of customer’s home or 
contractor’s office. 

The method of transportation to be used 
and how long it will take to get there. 
How to plan appointments so there will 
be no overlapping. 

The effect of being late for an appointment. 





The biggest waste is the expense of calls 
on prospects who do not buy. 
The meaning of an individualized approach. 


Assuming an early attitude of dislike toward 
certain types of customers. 





Lack of sufficient information about cus. 


tomer’s desires. 










Using own interests as guide to selling jp. 
stead of using customer’s interests. 





Using generalizations rather than custom. 
er’s interests. 





Lack of initiative and ability. 










Failure to have a “periodic checkup” of 
materials in “kit.” 






Showing the “full” line of merchandise. 






Leaving some needed sales materials in the 
car instead of having them in “kit.” 






Difficulty and inconvenience of “carting 


around” heavy or bulky samples. 








Neglecting to determine exact location be- 
fore leaving the yard. 
Not making proper 
emergencies. 

Failure to prepare in advance the proper 
routing and timing of calls. 

Adding more work or an additional handi- 
cap to the sales process by being late. 






time allowance for 




























The importance of opening remarks that are 
courteous and considerate. 

By being genuinely sincere, how to enable 
the prospect to assume a feeling of impor- 
tance. 

The importance of opening conversation 
concerning some subject in which the pros- 
pect is interested. 






Neglecting to introduce self and company 
and to identify purpose of call at once. 








Starting the ‘‘sales process” too soon. 









Would this customer prefer being called 


Fred or Mr. Wehrenberg. 


Different methods of learning name _ with- 
out asking. 


Pointedly asking the customer his name 
after it should have been learned. 







——<—— 





Types of dress which characterize tastes. 


What questions to ask which establish com- 
mon understanding, classify the type, and 
announce the mood. 


Lack of observation of personal items ané 
characteristics. 
Forming quick conclusions on too little il 
formation. 







—— 








Why the customer has arranged a meeting 
(or allowed it to be made). 

The reasons why he is interested in talk- 
ing with the salesman. 

The financial condition and 
income. 

Evidence which has been given of what buy- 
ing motives are strongest. 

Whether this contact may mean a large or 
small contract. 


approximate 


Basing judgment on appearance instead 0 
more complete factual information. 






Ignoring existing motives and facts o/ which 
salesman has knowledge. 







Showing a $500 sale more personal ‘interest 
than a $5 sale. 













5. Lead his mind into the 
sale. 














Different ways of encouraging the prospect 
to give his ideas and suggestions. 

The factors mentioned by customer that are 
related to the product or sale. 

The importance of focusing attention on a 


product in which prospect can be _ inter- 
ested. 
How to nurture interest into desire for 


ownership. 





Not using leading questions and not allow 
ing time for customer to talk. : 

Failing to listen and make use of facis give 
Allowing distractions to draw attention ol 
customer away from product being show! 
Neglecting to emphasize the benefits that 









contribute to the dominating interests ° 


the customer. 
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Unit XII. Sell merchandise outside the yard 





Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





c Present the product. 


og: 


Make careful selection 
of merchandise to be 
presented in terms of 


customer’s needs. 


» 


3. 


"4 


eo. 


Give recommendations 
as to proper product to 
be used and its care. 


Give the selling points 
of merchandise from 
the customer’s point of 
view. 


Explain selling points 
logically, and enthusi- 
astically. 


Use selling aids. 


Suggest methods. of 


financing. 


D.Answer questions and 


handle objections. 
1. Listen to customer’s 
mments and elimi- 


Am 


‘ate unwanted mer- 
handise. 












“Hard work is ten times as productive 
when combined with a few simple methods 
of telling the sales story.” 

The techniques that the salesman must use 
to sell himself and company before he can 
sell the product. 

The specific interests of the customer. 

The speed with which to make the demon- 
stration. 


How to make the sale appear pattern-made. 
The importance of maintaining poise 
throughout the sale. 


r Underestimating the importance of the per- 
sonality of the salesman in the customer’s 
purchase of merchandise. 


Suggesting products out of range of custom- 
er’s ability to pay. 

Appearance of hurrying or over-anxiousness. 
Lack of organized sales story that can be 
adapted to fit each individual customer’s 
need. 

Overselling the product. 





The customer’s own set of specifications. 
How to select merchandise that will meet 
those specific requirements. 
The importance of neither 
underselling the customer. 


overselling or 


Ignoring previous statements of customer as 
to his wishes. 

Lack of product information that will enable 
the salesman to select best product to fill 
customer’s need. 





The value of eliminating those products not 
to be recommended because of finance, 
grade, etc. 

How to instruct on care and application of 
product. 


Hesitancy in making definite recommenda- 
tion of product. 
its 


Inadequate product information and 


maintenance and care. 





Importance of: 
Keeping the prospect’s interests 
foreground—from first to last. 
Covering one point at a time. 
Leaving no point until it is certain that 
the prospect understands and agrees on 
that point. 

“Close” the sale by getting agreement of 

each of these minor points as the sale pro- 

ceeds. 

Associating each new point by suggestion 

with ideas already famitiar to the prospect. 

Covering sales points in a logical order. 

Using words which paint pictures of satis- 

faction on the prospect’s mind. 

Finding some way to reach the prospect’s 

understanding through his eyes and other 

senses as well as through his ears. 

Making it short! 


in the 





The importance of having a plan which 
brings out the features in a logical sequence. 


Ways of converting interruptions into steps 
toward the close. 

How to use samples to 
points. 


emphasize sales 





How to select aids that will appeal to all of 
the senses of the customer. 

When to use aids so they will have the most 
“punch.” 

The necessity of using only those aids which 
add to the demonstration. 





The customer’s financial condition. 

The sources of income and the permanency 
of employment. 

The credit rating of the customer. 
How to draw out from the customer 
desires as to financing. 

How to use financing arrangements as a 
strong selling point. 


his 





“If I buy kitchen cabinets, why should I buy 
your make?” is an indication that the sale 
is not yet made. 





A question or legitimate objection may indi- 
cate customer interest. 

The man or woman who says, “I haven’t the 
money,” often has plenty. 

The individual who talks rich may be just 
a “shirt tail length” ahead of the sheriff. 
How to turn customer’s comments into sales 
points. 

How to distinguish 
excuses. 


between reasons and 
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Neglecting to find out customer’s desires 
and allowing those desires to guide the 
recommendations of the salesman. 


Talking too much without having organized 
plan for a guide or a definite purpose in 
mind. 


Failing to have samples or pictures for the 
customer to “see” to enable him to follow 
suggestions given. 


Skipping around too much. 


Stressing details of construction instead of 
satisfaction. ‘ 


Depending on verbal descriptions only. 


Talking too long. 





Lack of organized plan. 


Being too absorbed in own ideas and neg- 
lecting customer’s interests. 

Showing personal resentment at interrup- 
tions. 





Failure to have aids readily accessible to 
use when needed to emphasize a point. 


Using too many aids at a time. 





Asking the customer 
charge this purchase?” 


“Do you want to 


Not knowing the details of financing plans 
that are valuable and which are available. 








Misconstruing questions as objections. 


Accepting an excuse as a valid reason and 
then giving up further efforts to make sale. 


Being swayed by “glib talk” or a cocky man- 
ner rather than by home location, family 
standard of living, associations, etc. 
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Unit XII. Sell merchandise outside the yard 








Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 











General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





2. Stimulate a feeling of 
ownership. 









































3. Let the customer ex- 
amine the merchandise 
as he hears about what 
it will do for him. 















































4. Answer questions con- 
vincingly. 









































5. Turn objections into 
selling points. 

































































The knack of enabling the customer to vis- 
ualize the merchandise where he will use it. 
How to center attention on utility or use 
rather than features of the product. 


How to present product so that customer 
will be inquisitive and want to examine it. 
The various features which will arouse in- 
terest and create a desire to own. 

How to draw the customer into participa- 
tion. 


How to use 
best advantage. 
Customer questions to 
prepared to answer. 
How to control the ever-present tendency to 
exaggerate. 

The value of sincerity in answering ques- 
tions. 





statements of customers to 


anticipate and be 








How to think of them not as objections but 
as misunderstandings or lack of under- 
standing. 

How to write out each objection just as it 
is heard from the prospect; and then write 
out the best answer that can be devised. 
How to defer the answer for a while and 
then include it later in the sales talk as a 
natural selling point, not as a direct “an- 
swer” to the objection. 

Use of the old formula: “I’m glad you 
brought that up, because I have some very 
interesting facts to give you right along that 
line. If you don’t mind I’d like to finish 
this point, then I'll answer your question in 
detail.” 


Inability to make a sketch or description to 
the understanding of the customer. 
Failure to recognize the suggestions of ens. 
tomer. 

Centering attention on details of construc. 
tion rather than the over-all utility ang 
satisfaction to be had from the product. 





Using samples when the real product cap 
be used just as easily in the sales procegs, 
Failure to find out what product features 
are especially important to customer. 
Salesman’s talking too much. 

Failure to “hand” samples to customer so 
he can ‘get the feel” of the product. 





Quoting a satisfied customer who is “np. 
friendly” to the prospect. 

Failing to realize that the company must 
stand behind any statement made by sales. 
men. 

Treating customer’s questions too lightly if 
they seem trivial to the salesman. 





Starting an argument to make a point. 


Starting to tear down competing product 
rather than to “sell up” his own product. 


Attempting to give a direct answer immedi- 
ately. 


Postponing an answer and then forgetting 
to give it at all. 





E. Close the sale. 











A successful close begins with the approach. 
“Think it over” is no sale. 








1. Give the customer a 
chance to buy. 



































If he “sizzles,” stop selling and ask for the 
order. If he doesn’t “sizzle” keep on selling. 
How and when to use “sizzle testers”: 


“You are going to get a lot of pleasure 


out of this—aren’t you?” 
“It’s almost made to order 
needs—isn’t it?” 

“Which color do you want?” 


to fit your 


Insisting on doing complete selling “rou 
tine” regardless of customer’s reaction. 


Asking “Are you ready to sign the con 
tract?” or some similar question to which 
a negative response may be easily given. 





2. Fill out order form. 


















3. Care for credit or pay- 
ment arrangements. 





4. Leave customer’s home 
with assurance that he 
is pleased with the pur- 
chase. 














5. “Thank you and call on 
us at any time for as- 
sistance.” 








If the prospect will not sign on the first at- 
tempt, it is usually an evidence that some- 
thing has been overlooked. 

Many a prospect actually has a feeling of 
gratitude when the salesman decides for him 
by assuming that he is ready and starting 
to write up the order, or by asking a ques- 
tion which assumes a favorable decision. 
The value of using an order form on which 
the customer writes his name under the 
written name of the salesman, instead of 
signing his name. 





Trying to make a close too early. 


Salesman’s giving up instead of going back 
and rebuilding the sales demonstration. 


Failure to recognize that the time to close 
has arrived which requires the assumption 
on the part of the salesman that the cus 
tomer is ready to buy. 


Failure to allow customer to read contract 
before signing. 








The method of payment which best suits 
this prospect. 

The credit rating of the prospect. 

The necessity of sticking to a figure once 
quoted. 

How the credit and payment arrangements 
may be the determining factors in a sale. 


Not knowing the complete financing ar 
rangements that are possible. 


Finding a “convenient” error as basis for 
cutting a price. 


Overlooking this factor as a sales pvint. 





How to lead customer to express satisfac- 
tion. 

Whether the customer has a sense of pride 
regarding the product purchased. 

The probability that this customer will stay 
sold. 


Leaving too abruptly after the signature it J 


obtained. 


Hanging around too long after necessaly 
arrangements have been completed. 





The importance of being sincere. 
How to create interest in additional prod- 
ucts and services. 

The techniques of a graceful exit after 
sale has been completed. 
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Failure of salesman to suggest that lie will 
“call back” later to see that everything 
all right. 
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Unit XIII. Follow up on sales 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 
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D. Obtain new prospect leads 
from customer. 







ERMAN 








Most customers take real pride in repeating 
—buying again and again from salesmen 
who take pains to see that they get satis- 
faction. 





How to use proper delivery form. 


The importance of accuracy and complete- 
ness of information on ticket order. 

The importance of grouping similar prod- 
ucts together on the ticket. 

Hew to properly route order for out-of-stock 
items. 


The value of doing this checking promptly 
and in the presence of customer or con- 
tractor. 

Where the customer lives and exactly how 
to get there. 

The necessity of having original estimate 
on site for checking purposes. 

How to check delivery against order. 

The value of knowing what has been de- 
livered before going to the job for follow-up. 
The importance of the personal follow-up 
in showing appreciaion of sale to customer. 
What to do when order is not properly filled. 


The importance of keeping the customer 
sold. 





What to say to draw attention to a well- 
filled order. 

The ‘variations in quality standards and 
grades of lumber and materials. 

How to make recommendations for the 
proper use of materials delivered on site. 





Personal preferences and prejudices of cus- 
tomer in general matters. 

How to draw a verbal committment of satis- 
faction from customer. 

The importance of the manner in which 
service is rendered. 

Real reactions may sometimes be obtained 
from other workmen on the job. 


Promising impossible deliveries. 


Not delivering when promised. 





Not giving correct delivery information on 
order. 

Owner changes specifications but contractor 
does not follow up with changes to sales- 
man. 

Failing to make complete delivery ticket so 
contractor is short necessary materials. 
Failure to. secure color, weight, and size 
information. 

Failure to follow instructions given at time 
of order as to calling customer immediately 
prior to loading to see that customer is 
ready to receive the delivery. 

Failure to get correct credit information. 





Allowing the delivery to be made without 
being checked by driver and customer. 


Not having original estimate along. 
Not knowing grades of lumber and materials. 
Not checking before going on job site. 


Neglecting to contact the customer either 
by telephone or personal call. 


Insinuating that order was complete when 
delivered and that the customer is responsi- 
ble for shortage. 





Neglecting to call after sale. 


Calling too much attention to alternate 
grades. 
Being slow in handling minor complaints. 





Giving impression that a routine follow-up 
call is for purpose of collection. 





Not being friendly and courteous to all work- 
men on the job. 


Extending extra services “grudgingly.” 


Impressing only the boss on the job. 





A satisfied customer is an excellent prospect 
for further sales. 

The financial condition of Mr. Customer. 
Customer’s previous satisfaction on other 
materials purchased from the company. 


Neglecting the customer once he has been 
sold; thinking he will remain sold without 
further effort and personal contact. 





How to observe existing needs for new or 
additional materials. 

The value of using “lead cards” as an item- 
ized check list in making observations for 
needs. 

The importance of knowing how and when 
to recommend materials and their use to 
meet needs of customer. 





The value of conversation in developing ac- 
ceptance to suggestions. 

How to ask leading questions toward fur- 
ther needs. 

How to lead customer’s mind to thinking 
of other needs without causing a feeling of 
“pressure.” 

When to shut up. 
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Being unable to identify the real needs of 
customer. 

Lack of organized method as a means of 
observation. 


Trying to “pressure” rather than to make 
suggestions based on sincerity and good 
judgment. 





Being unable to quote current prices on 
suggested materials. 


Creating ill will by poor timing of follow-up 
call when customer’s time is needed else- 
where, 





Failing to drop in to see the old customer 
occasionally. 


79 


Unit XIII. Follow up on sales an 


Duties and Responsibilities General and Related Knowledge Problem Situations : Duties 
(What he Does) (What he Knows) and Common Errors 








1. Ask for new prospect ( A satisfied customer has friends and rela- { Not thanking customer immediately for 
leads. tives who may need the products handled by | leads given and again after contact results 

the company. in a sale. 

How to tactfully ask for names of prospects | Forgetting to call on “leads.” 

to contact. 

What helpful information to secure along | Neglecting to write down information ob. 

with the name. tained. 

How to keep an organized file of these | Not valuing the importance of an accurate 

prospects. prospect file. 





—. 


2. Get re-order leads. The value of leaving descriptive literature | Leaving company name off descriptive liter. 
of other products with customer, identified | ature. 

by company’s name. 
Importance of expressing written apprecia- | Forgetting the “thank you” letter. 
tion for payment of sale. 
The advantages of keeping a complete and | Not keeping a complete customer list. 
accurate list of previous customers. 








E. Make collections. The circumstances under which the sales- | Attempting collection without authorization, 

man makes collections. 

Familiarity with company’s credit forms, | Salesman making arrangements without re 

terms, and policies. ferral to credit department. 

1, Collect on open account | The importance of assisting a customer in | Salesman neglecting to turn in to credit 
sales. default with financing arrangements—re- | department information on past due account 

financing. which he has received. 

The reasons why the account has not been 

paid. 

When the customer’s pay day is. Failing to call at specified time for collec. 

The best time to call on customer. tion. 











2. Issue receipt. How to provide receipt for payment. Not having official company receipt form 
available. 

Issuing receipt “in full of account” before 
checking with office. 

Proper disposition and recording of money | Giving a receipt for payment in addition to 
collected. receipting the statement. 














Unit XIV. Maintain mental and physical health 


Duties and Responsibilities General and Related Knowledge Problem Situations 
(What he Does) (What he Knows) and Common Errors 











A. Keep self mentally fit. ‘Mental alertness is a habit—develop it.” Lacking in desire for further study. 
Being satisfied with self. 
Neglecting to arrange time for study. 








1. Provide for personal 
growth. 








a. Learn the job thor- | How confidence and success come through | Not using the method of “writing it out.” 
oughly. thorough preparation. 
The importance of and how to use various | Believing further improvement unnecessary. 
methods of study: working from written 
notes, reading, conferences with supervis- | Depending entirely on experience as the 
ors, exchanging ideas with fellow workers, | best teacher. 
using prepared literature and other sales 
aids, attending sales meetings. Pride in being ‘too good” a listener 


—————— 








Resenting suggestions as personal affronts. 





Remain teachable | A person will continue to grow as long as 
and interested in | he remains open-minded to the suggestions 
personal improve- | of others. 

ment. : 
The importance of an inquiring mind that | Confusing the inquiring mind with the um 
will bring new ideas into use. formed one. 

How to use new ideas in personal improve- | Being satisfied with meager rathe; thal 
ment. complete knowledge. 

When a person becomes self-satisfied, per- 
sonal improvement stops. 





Maintain interests | Diversion is a wholesome stimulant. Staying in the “rut.” 
outside the job. ; 
Other people may not be as much interested | Devoting entire time and attention to job. 
in his job as the salesman is. 
How to select and develop interests or hob- | Neglecting civic interests. 
bies that balance with the physical and P 
mental demands of the job. Neglecting to develop active participatio! 
Interest is built by active participation in a | in something enjoyable. 

thing. 
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Unit XIV. Maintain mental and physical health 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





d. Engage in activities 
that will provide 
mental challenge 
(dealing with ideas). 





e. Work toward pro- 
motion opportuni- 
ties. 


[ Real growth comes from successfully meet- 
ing mental challenges of increasing diffi- 
culty. 


If the salesman does not use his ability 
to think, he will soon forget how. 

“Look for new things to do; don’t avoid 
them.” 

“Expect to make 
profit by them.” 
If the salesman doesn’t start anything he 
can’t expect much. 


mistakes, but plan to 





A person usually must qualify for promotion 
before he receives it. 
The length of time one should stay on the 
job he now holds. 
Plus performance on today’s work is good 
preparation for tomorrow’s. 
How to qualify for the job ahead: 
Work experience. 
“ducation and training. 
Acquaintance with people already on the 
job. 
Acquaintance with supervisors on the job 
and the performance they require. 
Seniority right and privileges. 
How to cooperate in emergencies. 





e. Maintain job 
busines pride. 


and 


3. Control group relation- 
ships. 





a. Deal with office gos- 
Sip and rumors. 


b. Give supervisors and 
fellow salesmen fair 
and courteous treat- 
ment. 


Maintain emotional bal- 
ance, 





Maintain balance 
between elation and 
depression. 


Avoid financial and 
legal difficulties. 


The importance of feeling that progress is 
being made in the work. 

How to gain the respect and confidence of 
business associates. 

That greater responsibility must be ac- 
cepted if job growth is to be expected. 





What others think of the salesman deter- 
mines his place in the business world. 


How to distinguish between personal chat- 
ter and business facts. 

What the motive is of any gossip or rumor. 
How to keep self from becoming a partici- 
pating member. 

Methods for discouraging the practice. 








“If you can’t say anything good about a 
man don’t talk about him.” 

Criticism serves only to antagonize unless 
constructive suggestion is accepted. 

The importance of respecting the authority 
of the supervisor. 





The factors and reasons that bear on daily 
success or failure. 

Whether or not extremes in temperament 
are conducive to “steady” sales returns. 
How to carefully plan work ahead of time. 
How to study the results of a plan for future 
modification. 





The importance of keeping expenditures 
within the limits of a budget. 
The dangers that accompany worry over 
legal difficulties. 
The implications of garnishment proceed- 
ings on the part of the creditor against 
debts which are neglected. 
Adverse publicity which may cause the 
salesman to lose confidence in himself; he 
may also lose that of his customers. 
Things to avoid: 
Installment buying beyond means to pay. 
Installment buying that could be met un- 





der ordinary circumstances but which 
leaves no margin for unexpected con- 
tingencies. 


Borrowing money at exorbitant rates. 
Living beyond means, causing inability 





to maintain and keep family out of debt. 
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. Fear of appearing awkward or unskilled be- 
fore others. 


Inferiority complex. 
Fear of making mistakes. 


Depending on “wish bone” 
“back bone.” 


rather than 





Being completely satisfied on one’s job. 


Continuing to do only the things that have 
already been mastered. 


Neglecting contacts with supervisors and 
top management. 

Doing only what is assigned. 

Failure to advertise oneself. 


Becoming routine in performance of job. 
Improper employer relationships. 


Selfishness in doing anything to help the 
other fellow. 





Accepting constructive suggestions as per- 
sonal criticism. 

Allowing personal pride to substitute for 
good sense. 

Being satisfied to offer only what is re 
quired. 





Being too individualistic. 
Never taking a positive stand on any issue. 





Encouraging gossip by participation. 


Believing that own standing can be raised 
by tearing the other fellow down. 





The tendency to repeat criticism about 
others. 


Resenting suggestions and authority. 








Lack of self-discipline. 


Depending on “the inspiration of the mo- 
ment” rather than an organized plan. 
Delaying the task of careful planning. 





Living beyond means. 
Gambling. 
Abusing credit privileges. 


Inability to control spending of family. 


Instead of long range planning, living from 
“hand to mouth.” 
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Unit XIV. Maintain mental and physical health 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 





Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





ec. Avoid family and 
marital difficulties. 





Ma intain ; personal 
pride. 


Happy home life is conducive to good work 
on the job. 

Attention to necessary job detail is impos- 
sible when domestic difficulties cause worry. 
The importance of understanding the do- 
mestic and emotional needs of other mem- 
bers of the family. 


Neglecting family responsibilities. 


Inadequate support of family needs. 
Careless morals. 
Lack of financial control and management, 





Personal pride results from knowing that a 
worthwhile job is being done well. 

The elements of personal pride: grooming, 
carriage, poise, conversation. 

The values of association with the 
kinds of people. 


right 





Iron out 
annoyances. 


personal 





d. Work for interests 
of the employer. 


e. Be a “good man on 
the team.” 





B. Keep self physically fit. 





1. Avoid illness and per- 
sonal injury. 





Practice good per- 
sonal habits. 





Practice good hab- 
its of home living. 





2. Give prompt attention 
to symptoms of phys- 
ical trouble. 





a. Follow expert med- 
ical advice. 





The dangers of petty annoyances growing 
into personal grievances. 

No annoyance is too small to receive prompt 
attention. 

Most misunderstandings are usually cleared 
up if the people concerned are willing to 
openmindedly talk things over. 

The importance of trying to understand how 
the other fellow feels as he does. 
Sometimes the other fellow may not 
wrong. 

“No one ever wins an argument.” 


be 





The salesman’s business interests must be 
influenced by those of his employer. 

What the employer wants done and how 
he wants it done serve as a guide to the 
salesman’s activity. 

The importance of extending courteous and 
considerate treatment to all. 

Where the salesman fits into the employer’s 
long range plans. 





How to plan to assume additional responsi- 
bilities now and in the future. 

Cooperation with other employees will de- 
velop a stronger, more efficient team. 

The opportunities which. are available to 
assist fellow workers and how best to render 
this assistance. 


“A strong mind can not function properly 
in a weak body.” 


The existence of physical weakness and 
how to guard against resulting illness. 


The simple health rules to follow which 
enable an individual to avoid illness. 

The most frequent causes for personal in- 
jury of individuals engaged in the same 
type of work. 

The safety regulations of the company and 
why these regulations were established. 





The effects of intemperate eating, smoking, 
and drinking habits on physical fitness. 

The necessity of sufficient sleep, physical 
exercise, cleanliness, and fresh air. 





Thinking the job is “beneath” his station in 
life. 
Personal body neglect and careless g:0om- 


ing. 
Associating with the wrong “crowd.’ 


Being unwilling to “talk things over.” 
Lack of sensitiveness. 


Undeveloped attitudes toward fair play. 


Unwillingness to admit an error. 





Not giving a full day’s work every day. 


“Passing the buck” on to the company. 


Resenting justifiable criticism. 


Neglecting ‘to help others. 


Being envious and jealous of co-workers. 
Selfishness. 


Being willing to ‘‘take’” but not to “give.” 


Carelessness and exposure. 


Knowing health rules but disregarding them. 


Believing safety regulations were made for 
the “other people.” 


— 





Intemperance and dissipation. 


Lack of care for personal cleanliness and 
grooming. 





Habits of home living serve as the basis for 
all health standards. 

Personal health is directly affected by the 
health habits of other members of the fam- 
ily, and vice versa. 





The symptoms which are guides in diagnos- 
ing physical trouble. 


Many serious physical difficulties start with 
a “running nose or upset stomach.” 

The length of time to depend on home 
remedies. 

How to handle emergency cases. 





How and where to locate a good doctor. 


The importance of carefully following all 
prescribed directions. 


Permitting careless standards of living by 
other members of family (mental, moral, 
physical). 


Using ‘‘quack” remedies. 


Letting ‘‘colds” run on. 





Disregarding doctor’s orders. 
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Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


Unit XIV. Maintain mental and physical health. 





General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





-- Obey safety and sani- 
tary regulations. 


The traffic rules and regulations of the ter- 
ritory. 

The direct relation between physical alert- 
ness and safety practices. 

How communicable diseases are contracted 
and avoided—body lice, athlete’s foot, trench 
mouth, etc. 


Disregarding traffic regulations. 


Carelessness in practices of sanitation. 





4. Provide for relaxation 
and recreation. 








The values to be derived from relaxation 
and recreation. 

The physiological deterioration caused by 
excessive fatigue. 

The importance of relaxation and recreation 
in maintaining mental alertness. 





Working too long without a change. 


Lack of planning one’s work to allow for 
diversion. 


Confusing relaxation with dissipation. 





Unit XV. Coordinate job, home and community 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 





A, Determine place of resi- 
dence. 





1. If ownership or satis- 
factory rental arrange- 
ments have been es- 


tablished, make _ ar- 
rangemnts for trans- 
portatioa. 





a. Plan transportation 
schedule. 





b. Plan work to co- 
ordinate with trans- 
portation schedule. 


2. Select a new place of 
residence. 


a. Select location. 








General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 








The available transportation facilities. 
Whether or not it will be necessary to 
drive a car. 


Possibility of making arrangements. to 
“share a ride” with others. 

Where the other men in the neighborhood 
work. 

How much the cost of transportation will 
be. 

The most convenient and accessible means 
of transportation. 


Disregarding this possibility. 


Transportation using up too much time due 
to transfers, locations, and distances. 





The necessity of considering the working 
hours of others who are to be included in 
the transportation plans. 

How to contact others if changes in sched- 
ule are necessary. 

The importance of keeping the schedule 
regular for the convenience of all who are 
concerned. 


Being forced to wait on others in the group 
who are delayed or who are not prompt. 





The value of arranging own work to avoid 
“rush” to catch the bus or car. 

Being one minute late oftentimes causes 
considerable delay and loss of time. 


Making appointments ‘too near 
time. 

Wishing for the bus to be late just today. 
Imposing on the others in-the group by lack 


of promptness. 


closing 








The part or parts of town where other 
families in similar wage brackets live. 

The section of town in which those homes 
are located. 

How this locality is served by bus, schools, 
churches, shopping center, medical service, 
parks, etc. 

How the land is drained in this area. 
Whether or not it is a restricted building 
area. 


Selecting home too much for social prestige 
rather than for livability; economy, and 
convenience. 


Inconvenience in regard to or total lack of 
these desirable features. 


A basement that 
rains. 


“floods” every time it 





b. Choose the home. 





The advantages of renting or owning the 
home. 

The character 
property owner. 
The availability of all utilities in location 
being considered. 

The price of a home which can be built or 
rented on possible income. 

The necessity of having a home of ample 
size to accommodate the entire family con- 
veniently. 

The advantages to all members of family 


and renting ethics of the 





to be had from city, suburban, or urban life. 
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Having a landlord who obeys the rent ceil- 
ing but who also adds on the “extra 
charges.” 


Spending $60 per month for rent on a sal- 
ary’of $150 per month. 


Changes in size of family. 
Choosing a location that does not provide 


adequate space for lawn, garden, and play- 
ground life. 


Unit XV. Coordinate job, home and community 





Duties and Responsibilities 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





B. Establish satisfactory 
standard of living. 


Family living should be in keeping with 
present position and place in the com- 
munity. 


Having an exaggerated notion of “place jn 
the community.” 





Maintain appearance of 
home and premises. 


Considerable importance may be attached 
to the outside appearance of the home by 
neighbors and friends. 

How to plan time to mow lawn, trim 
hedges, dig around trees, and spade flower 
beds. 





Be a good neighbor. 





Maintain home on a 
plane acceptable in the 
community. 





Dress family in keep- 
ing with community 
standards. 


How to be friendly without being “nosey.” 
How to anticipate times when neighbor 
needs help or assistance. 

The importance of cooperating 
boundaries, chickens and hogs, 
and their toys, etc. 

Where to leave garbage can, ashes and 
cans, weeds and rubbish so that these items 
do not become a nuisance. 


regarding 
children 





The importance of planning and living by 
a budget that will provide living conditions 
on a plane in keeping with business and 
social standards accepted in the community. 
What the chances are of increasing the 
present income. 





The importance of keeping the family 
dressed in keeping with accepted commu- 
nity standards. 

The standards which have been established 
by other men in similar positions. 

Each member of the family considers his 
appearance of real importance. 

The importance of the “new hat” in main- 
taining the wife’s morale. 





Maintain credit status 
(pay the bills). 





The importance of planning a budget that 
allows for emergencies and regular savings. 
The importance of a good “credit rating” 
and how it is maintained. 
The dangers of buying 
“credit.” 


too much on 





. Select and cultivate 
friends and acquaintances. 


“The best way to make friends is to be 
one.” 





Z. 


Attend and participate 
in activities of lodge 
and fraternal organiza- 
tions in which mem- 
bership is held. 





The value of friends 
wholesome influence. 
A poor selection of friends can result in 
detrimental consequences. 


who will exert a 


The opinion of the “general public’’ toward 
the salesman’s lodge. 





Locate and associate 
with individuals who 
have similar work or 
leisure interests. 





Exchanging ideas is a practice beneficial to 
all who participate. 
The desirability of selecting those people 


with similar interests, 
sires. 

The value of having friends who are con- 
genial and wholesome. 


ambitions, and de- 





Cooperate with chil- 
dren by attending 
school functions. 





Belong to a 
club. 


service 





The importance of arranging the time 
schedule to include these functions. 

The functions which are of interest to mem- 
bers of the family. 

The desirability of including the friends of 
other members of the family. 

The benefits to be had from this type of 
family and social participation. 





The purpose of each club in the town or 
city—what it purports to serve. 

The general public opinion concerning the 
different clubs. 

When the meeting times are and how long 
do meetings last. 

The organizations which offer the greatest 
opportunity to serve. 


Failing to keep up the premises, even 
though just a “renter.” 


Planning to hire everything done while op. 
erating on a limited budget. 


Holding family responsible for upkeep of 
premises. 





——.. 


Not being on speaking terms with the 
neighbors. 

Being too selfish 
help. 

Allowing the family dog to bury bones in 
the neighbor’s garden, “spoil” the neigh. 
bor’s bushes and shrubbery, and allowing 
the children to use the neighbor’s house 
and premises as their playground. 


to lend assistance and 





Living beyond the limits of a planned 
budget. 


Living on “expected” rather than “real” in- 
come. 





Allowing members of the family to become 
conspicuous by either being “over-dressed” 
or “out of date.” 

Trying to  out-do-or-keep-ahead of 
“Joneses.” 

Not taking care of clothing 
cleaning and pressing done. 


the 


by having 





Permitting the savings part of the budget 
to be given last consideration. 
Allowing payments to be late or delinquent. 


Getting “hooked in” on some of the exorbi- 
tant interest rates and carrying charges of 
finance and loan companies. 





Becoming involved in activities that may 
be considered “questionable” by the general 
public. 


Getting in with the wrong crowd. 
Becoming “clannish” and limiting associa- 
tions to own organization. 





Selecting friends for self but disregarding 
the desires and needs of others in the 
family. 


Becoming too close with a few near friends 
and neglecting a wider circle of acquailt- 
ances. 





— 


Promising the family to attend those func- 
tions, then permitting other appointments 
to interfere. 

Inflicting own interests on other members 
in the family and disregarding their intel 
ests. 

Believing that it is only “the wife” who is 
responsible for this type of coopera/ion. 
Wearing the pin, but forgetting what 
stands for. : 
Being so engrossed in work that no time} 
available for service club activities. 
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Unit XV. Coordinate job, home and community 





Duties and Responsibilities 
(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 


Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 





5. Take a personal inter- 
est in all people with 


whom the salesman 
comes in contact in 
business and personal 
living. 


D. Maintain personal  iden- 
tity and exert leadership. 


{ The 


importance of remembering people’s 
full names and the effect of correct pro- 
nunciation. 

How to inquire after the health of other 
members of the family. 

The necessity of paying attention to the 
quality of one’s “good morning.” 

How to listen to what others have to say 
with a show of interest. 

“The more one knows about people, the 
more interesting they become and the more 
interested one becomes in them, the more 
one finds out about them.” 


Calling a person by the wrong name or 
mispronouncing his name. 


Asking personal questions which result in 
embarrassment to both parties. 


Lack of sincerity and interest. 
Fumbling with papers, reading memos, look- 


ing at watch, and placing telephone calls 
when talking with others. 





Unless one develops the ability to plan, or- 
ganize, and fuse a group of people or a set 
of conditions into a unified whole or a plan 
of action, he will not be a leader nor will 
he be efficient in getting a job done. 





1. Participate in civic af- 
fairs. 


2. Participate in social 
affairs. 


3. Participate in the 
church, 


E. Maintain healthy marital 
and family relations. 


1. Recognize and _  coop- 
erate with interests of 
other members of the 
family. 





bo 


Control family ex- 
penses to keep within 
income, 


3. Continue to be the man 
the salesman’s' wife 
Thought she married. 
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The civic affairs which are most deserving 
of time—those to which one can contribute 
most. 

To what extent can one serve in improving 
civic undertakings and community affairs. 
The necessity of providing time to visit 
with businessmen in their places of business. 
The projects which will best benefit the 
community, family, and contribute to job 
prestige. 





The amount of time which can legitimately 
be devoted to social affairs. 
The social functions which are of most in- 
terest to the entire family. 


The advisability of selecting functions from 
which educational and social benefits will 
be derived. 

The importance of selecting lodges and 
clubs in community that provide recreational 
activities within income and which meet 
desires of family. 





Believing that the elements of leadership 
are “born natural’; being unwilling to make 
attempts to nurture and cultivate qualities 
of leadership. 





Failure to accept any civic responsibility; 
having an attitude of being incapable of and 
unwilling to render worthwhile service or 
neglecting it entirely. 

Knocking and tearing down the other fel- 
low’s idea without suggesting a better one 
in its place. 

Joining too many organizations for obvious 
selfish gain. 





Allowing self to become socially inactive. 


Never attending anything but the movies 
and not reading anything except the comic 
strips and fiction. 


Becoming involved in lodge and club work 
to the extent that their demands tend to 
encroach on quality of work being done on 
the job. 





The church which will serve the religious 
needs of the family. 

The types of individuals who are in 
key positions in this church. 

The type of membership within the church. 
How the citizens of this community look 
upon this church. 

How to tell leaders of one’s willingness to 
participate. 


the 





Using church attendance only as a business 
medium. 

Attending church once a year, for the an- 
nual banquet, 

Allowing the attendance of wife and chil- 
dren to suffice for all members of the 
family. 

Expressing willingness to participate, and 
then declining the invitation to do so. 





One’s home life reflects directly into his 
work on the job and his acceptance within 
the community. 











The necessity of accepting a share of the 
routine home chores. 


The value of coordinating interests to avoid 
clashes in interests. 


How to plan so that each member of the 
family will have opportunity to enjoy his 
interests. 


Family interests change; develop new ones. 





How to budget monthly expenses in order 
to have cash on hand at end of month. 

The necessity of a savings account to meet 
unexpected emergencies. 

The values of a personal allowance for each 
member of family. 

The percentage of income to be allocated 
for rent, clothes, food and other essentials 
as determined by authorities. 








The necessity of taking a personal in- 
ventory frequently. 

What promises have been made that remain 
unfulfilled. 





Considering home chores as 


drudgery. 


necessary 


Assuming there is too much work to be 
done to develop and maintain outside in- 
terests. 


Arranging activities which are interesting 
to some, but not all members of the family. 





Splurging at first of month, running short 
toward latter part. 

Living from ‘hand to mouth.” 

Believing the best way to have members 
of family learn how to use and handle 
money is not to have any to use or handle. 
Spending out-of-proportion amounts _ for 
recreation, food, or rent, or other necessi- 
ties. 





Forgetting that success in marriage requires 
as much effort as success on the job. 


Unit XV. Coordinate job, home and community 





Duties and Responsibilities 


3. 


(What he Does) 


General and Related Knowledge 
(What he Knows) 





Continue to be the 
man the salesman’s 
wife thought she mar- 
ried. (Cont.). 





Keep wife and family 
sold on the sales job. 





Play square with fam- 
ily’s first demands 
upon one’s earnings. 





F. Schedule time demands. 





Determine time to ‘be 











a. 
spent on the job. 

2. Determine time to be 
spent at home. 

3. Select activities for re- 
maining time. 

4. Keep family informed 


on regular and occa- 
sional demands. 





. Coordinate interests. 





f What qualities does the salesman’s wife 


admire most in a man. 





What to discuss at home concerning the 
job and what remains confidential. 
How to let family know that the job 
pleasant (or otherwise). 

The benefits to the family that will come 
as a result of the job. 

How to keep self sold on the job. 


is 








The importance of knowing the family use 
to be made of income. 
The plans which have been made for use 
of this month’s wages. 


The basis on which family needs have been 
determined. 





The salesman should ‘not live his job to the 
detriment of his family and himself. 


What the regular work hours are and when 
irregular times are necessary on the job. 
The amount of time required to handle the 
job efficiently. 

What the regular work duties are and time 
required for same. 








The amount of time required for rest and 
sleep. 

Pleasant family relations breed 
job and community relations. 
The advantages of planning for a definite 
time when the entire family can be together. 





pleasant 








The importance of selecting only those ac- 
tivities that can be handled properly. 

The activities which will be of most benefit 
to whole family. 

The purpose of each activity and attitude 
of family members toward those selected. 


How to prepare a tentative schedule of 
occasional demands. 

The advantages of discussing 
ules with others in family. 
Whether or not it will be possible to change 
regular demands in emergency cases. 








time sched- 








The importance of listing personal inter- 
ests which are to be coordinated with job, 
home, and community. 





The work hours of others who are influ- 








1. Coordinate transporta- 
tion time with job | enced by the salesman’s schedule. 
time. How to plan work to avoid rush periods 
late in the day. 
2. Coordinate extra job | The importance of the expression “live a 
demands with social in- | full life.” 
terests of family. When to submerge personal interests in 
favor of family, friends, and job to retain 
greatest harmony. 
The importance of being considerate of 
others’ viewpoints and ideas. 
3. Select personal friends | The value of selecting friends who are in- 


with respect to their 
position in the com- 
munity and their types 
of employment. 


terested in sales work. 

The friendships’ your wife wishes to culti- 
vate and why. 

Basis on which friendships are founded. 
The advantages of having friends from 





many lines of business and work. 





Problem Situations 
and Common Errors 











Making promises which are not kept. 





“I told my wife I loved her the day we were 
married, so why should I tell her again.” 










Making “Table talk” out of annoyances op 
the job. 

Enviously discussing salaries and working 
conditions of others. 

Working such long hours that family time 
is neglected, giving rise to such statements 
as: “I wish you were home a little inore.” 
“Why do you have to be gone so much?" 















“Why did you get home so late last night?” 
Forgetting the family budget and spending 
selfishly. 

Keeping all money in pocketbook anid “dol- 
ing” it out only when asked. 

Gambling, buying drinks for the boys, ques. 
tionable entertaining. 










Trying to retain the family as a unit yet 
disregarding their time demands for 
pleasures. 










Setting business appointment on the night 
that the wife had made social arrangements. 
Having a sideline job. 

Using the job as an excuse to get 
from home at night. 






away 








Making the home only a place to hang the 
hat, eat and sleep. 

Spending too much time in a bar, pool room, 
or club. 

Lounging around home at a time when sales 
could be closed. 















Scheduling so many activities that Monday 
must be used to rest up from the week-end. 






Making a golf date every Sunday morning 
which conflicts with family church attend- 
ance. 












Making no attempt to control activities by 
scheduling. 







Failure to discuss time schedule with family. 






“I'll be home when I get here.” 














Listing personal interests and using all 
available time for them. 















Not keeping others informed as to work 
schedules. 


Not being prompt and on time. 







—$—$—— 


function 











Expecting wife to attend social 
with a friend while you work. 
Becoming tied up in a bowling league to 
the extent that interests of others are ovel 
looked. 

Thinking that “the woman’s place is in the 
home” too much of the time. 









ee 











Limiting acquaintanceships to the people 
who work in the department. 






Selecting friends from the sales ficid only. f 
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Labor’s Demands, Backed by Strike Threat, 
Face 80th Congress 


Congressmen are busy making 
medicine in the home districts. 
There’s supposed to be a political 
lapse in the capital until after the 
elections. But don’t count on it. 
Partisan stuff is the Washington 
trade, so expect this old river port 
to keep on at its usual vocation. 

However, the lull following the 
exit of the 79th Congress has given 
the town a chance to put on its 
other shirt and to think about the 
future. 

Current subjects of meditation 
are (a) the probable behavior of 
union labor in regard to additional 
wage demands, and (b) the prob- 
able action of the 80th Congress 
and the Administration in regard 
to the Wagner Act and the tax 
laws. These things, of course, are 
of much importance to business. 

Those who claim to know tell us 
that further big strikes are not 
likely until next winter; not until 
the November _ elections. 
They’re not too sure about it. 


| There’s a swarm of small strikes, 


actual or imminent, at this writ- 
ing; and a few are not so small. 
But the theory of the temporary 
moratorium in the field of labor 
troubles is like this: the big, de- 


| liberate rumpus for higher wages, 


following V-J Day, pretty gener- 


| ally went wrong; produced effects 


the top union men didn’t expect 


| and certainly didn’t want. Speci- 
| fically, the higher wages resulted 
id only. 
| pected benefits of the increased pay 


in higher prices and so the ex- 


were largely washed out. 


| UNIONS 




















» among the union 


Membership on decline in 
places over wage strategy 
The immediate effect, so we’re 
old, is a serious disillusionment 
rank and file. 


Union membership, at least in 
places, is declining as workers see 
that the labor disorders did not 
raise their living standards. The 
violent leaders favor another series 
of wage demands, enforced by 
strikes or threats of strikes. 

But there are two reasons why 
this isn’t so good. A second storm 
of strikes, at this time, probably 
would mean a membership of the 
80th Congress pledged definitely to 
the curbing of irresponsible labor 
leaders. At best, the top labor men 
expect a Congress about like the 
79th in regard to labor attitudes, 
neither less nor more friendly. 
But they’re pretty sure that, goad- 
ed by another go-around of strike 
uproar, the voters would pick a lot 
of Congressmen with mean dispo- 
sitions to do something about it. 

As one business writer puts it, 
big-union labor has been given a 
large wage increase to pay for not 
producing more. But because labor 
didn’t come through with full pro- 
duction the scarcity of goods forced 
prices up. So now big-union labor 
is about to come back with another 
wage demand, so that these work- 
ers can pay the prices that rose be- 
cause labor didn’t produce enough. 


STRIKES 


No real trouble expected 
until sometime in winter 


There’s likely to be much nego- 
tiation for wage increases but few 
major strikes until winter. It’s 
probable that there’ll be an effort 
to get negotiated raises in key com- 
panies and then to use these gains 
as levers with neighboring com- 
panies. 

There’s likely to be some effort 
to negotiate annual wage agree- 
ments. Don’t expect labor leaders 
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to be content with current wage 
scales. They can’t be, not and 
maintain their own positions. But 
the more intelligent leaders do 
seem to be learning that in the long 
run wage increases have to rest 
upon efficient production. 


RECKLESS FINANCING 


Some operators still under 
spell of military management 


Business doesn’t like to admit it, 
but a good many of its operators 
who definitely ought to know better 
got more or less infected with the 
reckless financing and operation of 
military management that crashed 
around during the late war. That 
armament economy seems to have 
dazzled quite a few people. Look 
what we got done by the free 
spending of money. Yea, brother, 
and look also at that 260-billion- 
dollar public debt! Want to build 
an addition to that little structure 
to keep the national business pat- 
tern from blowing a gasket? That’s 
what we’ll have to do if we can’t 
make the shift from armament 
economy to production economy. 

Let the big stuff— unions and 
corporations in their more or less 
involuntary partnership—beat 
down production for the purpose of 
keeping prices and wages up at 
stratospheric levels, and there’ll be 
a bust to end busts. 

How come? Like this: can the 
government permit any serious re- 
cession at this time, with the huge 
national debt hanging over its 
head? It can not. The risk of a 
national and world-wide loss of 
confidence in the value of the U.S. 
dollar is too great. For this rea- 
son a serious economic recession 
would force the Federal govern- 
ment to act, swiftly and violently, 
a long step toward State socialism. 

The so-called small business is a 
national defense against State so- 
cialism. But the small business 
isn’t in too good a competitive po- 
sition. It usually doesn’t have the 
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reserves of the big corporation; 
hence high wages make it tough 
for the little fellow to keep going 
until he can rebuild his operating 
efficiency. 

Tax laws are more or less loaded 
against him and price controls have 
hit him pretty hard. So it’s hap- 
pened that a good many so-called 
small businesses have sold out to 
their bigger competitors, quitting 
before all these various abrasives 
have destroyed all the capital as- 
sets. General results, with many 
exceptions of course, have been 
higher market prices and some 
drag upon the volume of produc- 
tion. 


PRICES UP 
Result is hot ammunition 


for W-E-T bill proponents 


Prices still go up, forcing would- 
be consumers out of the market. A 
few random examples: coffee is up 
from nine to 13 cents a pound at 
retail; electrical appliances have 
advanced by about four percent; 
typewriters by five percent; win- 
dow shades by 10 percent. 

Official reports indicate that 
housing construction is 60 percent 
higher than pre-war figures and 
that it is still advancing at the rate 
of a little more than one percent 
a month. A 1939 house costing 
$6,000 will cost $9,600 at the pres- 
ent time; and if the current ad- 
vance is maintained the figure will 
pass the $10,000 mark before the 
end of the year. 

It’s well to note that rising 
prices are ammunition for the pro- 
ponents of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill, a piece of legislation 
we've escaped so far but that will 
be pressed hard in the next Con- 
gress. 


TAX REVISION 


Political Considerations 
will lead to cut in 1948 


Tax revision, of course, will get 
deeply and almost hopelessly 
tangled in political manipulations. 
It’s easy to see what the political 
leaders will try for, not so easy to 
predict what they’ll get. The Ad- 
ministration wants to leave taxes, 
including individual income tax 
rates, at essentially their present 
level during 1947, with some im- 
portant reductions for 1948. 

Reasons are varied. One Admin- 
istration argument against imme- 
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diate reduction is that such a cut 
would be a stimulus to inflation; 
giving the taxpayer that much 
more money to spend for scarce 
goods. Furthermore, continued 
high taxation, if used in reducing 
the national debt, would protect 
the world reputation of the U. S. 
dollar. 

No need to add that a concen- 
trated reduction of taxes in 1948 
would do the majority party no 
political harm. It’s only fair to 
say the Administration thinks a re- 
duction would be safer in 1948, 
since the danger of a temporary 
recession is generally dated for 
some time in 1947. 


NRLDA SURVEY 


Stock figures 1,762,000,000 
feet by latest tabulation 


The NRLDA survey of retail 
lumber stocks and sales is of spe- 
cial importance. The return of this 
industry to the doubtful sheltering 
mercies of the OPA means, so most 
observers think, a prompt return 
of black-market operations. Retail 
distributors have been among the 
chief sufferers from the black mer- 
chants. Sure enough, some of the 
retail brethren have managed to 
cut themselves in on the ways that 
are dark. 

In the main, it seems, the illicit 
operators have generally by-passed 
the retail yards. There’s been a 
lot more lumber sawed and spread 
around, so we’re told, than has 
been reported in official quarters. 
Keep this in mind when reading 
the figures. 

Total retail stocks, as of the 
most recent tabulations and esti- 
mates, 1,762,000,000 feet; three 
percent above estimates of a month 
earlier, but forty-six percent below 
estimates of a year earlier. Take 
a hard look at that twelve-month 
decline. Sales, averaged for all re- 
porting regions, show a decline of 
5.5 percent. Largest decline in 
sales, amounting to 7.4 percent, 
was in the West North Central Re- 
gion, including Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and Kansas. Increases in sales 
were reported by the South At- 
lantic, the West South Central and 
the East South Central regions. 

Note in passing that leaders gen- 
erally hold a national retail inven- 
tory of six-billion feet necessary 
for efficient distribution. 

Still a little early to form defi- 
nite opinions about the operation 
of the restored price-control law. 
The OPA ean still be a nuisance. 
But at this writing it doesn’t ap- 
pear to have much life expectancy, 
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over the long haul, or much capae. 
ity really to control prices. Prices 
say most analysts, are due to ad. 
vance, adding that if a real bust 
develops next year, as they keep 
telling us with painful iteration 
is a possibility, then all bets are 
off. If it’s a bad bust, and if the 
Federal government really moves 
in on the national economy, the 
OPA as it is now is likely to be 
junked. It’s not a machine to 
handle a fast-moving crisis. Quite 
the contrary. 

However, for the immediate fy. 
ture, don’t underestimate the OPA 
power to annoy. Already the agen. 
cy lawyers are coming up with new 
ways of operating. 


MATERIALS SHORTAGE 


Demand still ahead of supply 
on most construction items 


Note that the Department. of 
Agriculture, which handles prices 
on farm production, is of a mind 
to be liberal in matters of upward 
adjustment. Note also that the 
OPA, which handles prices on in- 
dustrial production, is still of a 
mind to yield only after a last- 
ditch, stand. 

True enough, it moved with 
some speed where specifically di- 
rected to do so by the new law. 
Otherwise it appears to be follow- 
ing the old habit of delay and 
frustration. Advice given fre 
quently to producers by industry 
leaders is to try, whenever pos- 
sible, for decontrol instead of try- 
ing for higher ceilings. 

No one knows yet just whai atti- 
tude the decontrol board will take, 
but it is separate from the weary 
and devious old OPA methods and 
should be more intelligent in its 
approach to public problems. 

Events can change with unex: 
pected speed, but at the moment 
the building-material shortages 
show no immediate signs of abat- 
ing. Lumber production is pretty 
high, but demand seems to be still 
higher. Those empty pipelines are 
doing us the most damage right 
now. Plywood is becoming « little 
more plentiful. 

We need more production capat- 
ity, which isn’t in sight. Hard f 
wood flooring is in short upply. 
The increase in millwork. prices 1 J 
an effort to get production some 
where near capacity. It’s said t0 
be running at less than half capac 
ity just now. Brick, structural 
tile and concrete blocks are doing 
well, may even weigh in with 4 
surplus next year. Asphalt roofing 
has been setting new pro:ductiol 
records. 
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CELADRI 
AVAILABLE 


for Immediate Shipment 

























WATERPROOFS DECORATES 
Se ge ge 





Comes in snow white 
and six attractive col- 
ors. Dries quickly, 
providing beautiful, 
rock-like surface that 
prevents moisture ab- 
sorption or seepage. 







sonry surfaces—base- 
ment walls and floors, 
stucco, brick or con- 
crete exteriors, cis- 
terns. Economical, 
easy to apply. Profit- 
able shelf merchan- 
dise. 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Every alert building materials store should have a Celadri 
sales counter. A small investment pays attractive profit. One 
satisfied customer tells another. Volume grows from year to 
year. Fits in with and rounds out your paint department. 


Send for folder and prices. 


CELADRI Corporation 


652 WILLIS AVENUE, WILLISTON PARK, N.Y. 


The name Celadri is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. 


Lumber Department 


Bonner, Mont. 


Manufacturers of 


Ponderosa Pine, Fir and 
Larch Lumber 














phone us today. You’ve got our number! CHESAPEAKE 2786, 


THE BEST OF THE FOREST 


Your requirements are our problems. If you do not receive 


“Lock, Stock and Barrel”—our weekly inventory—write or 











J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 


Montgomery I, Alabama 
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Manufacturers 


Southern Hardwoods and Pine 




















FOR SALE 


Ponderosa Pine 
Mill Ceiling Prices. Car Lots--Direct Shipment. 


In exchange for any of the following woods: 


Maple, Birch, Oak, Beech, Ash, Gum, Walnut, 
Poplar, Magnolia, Pecan, Hickory, or what 
have you. ' 


To be bought on the same basis. 


Penberthy Lumber Co. 


5800 S. Boyle Ave. Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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Macy's Throw in the Sponge 


CCORDING TO REPORTS 
Macy’s mighty department 
store has found home building too 
hot to handle and has decided to 
have none of it. The Clinic isn’t 
surprised. We recall the noncha- 
lant full-page advertisements in 
which this well-known department 
store advised the public to “buy 
your building lot, come to us and 
select the home of your choice, 
RELAX UNTIL WE TURN OVER 
THE KEY.” Or words to that ef- 
fect. 


Apparently it didn’t turn out to 
be that easy. Macy’s were to build 
houses on order, through cooperat- 
ing prefabricators, contractors, and 
the many other connections that 
are necessary. ... All of which 
constitutes a project of more or 
less Herculean proportions even 
when building materials and work- 
men are plentiful. To start from 
scratch and do it on a huge scale 
when neither men nor materials 
are available is easier said than 
done .. . especially as a side issue 
in a department store with a mil- 
lion or more irons in the fire. No 
wonder Macy’s threw home build- 
ing overboard after spending oodles 
of money telling home-hungry pros- 
pects that it was going to be just 
as easy to buy a home through 
them as buying a hat. Mebbe our 
report of what happened is tinged 
with generous bits of prejudice. If 
so, we take it all back. 


* * *% 


The Clinic finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that the way to individual 
prosperity is to demand higher 
and higher pay for doing less and 
less work. 


* * % 


Not So Good 


E JUST SAT in on a discus- 

sion concerning the whys 

and wherefores of treated lum- 
ber ... particularly as it pertains 
to its merchandising possibilities 
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in lumber yards from now on. Up 
to this time treated lumber has 
been sold pretty much for indus- 
trial purposes where engineers and 
architects, knowing of its great 
economies to users, specify it. War, 
too, emphasized its many great ad- 
vantages. 

Under such circumstances it is 
only natural that the users of treat- 
ed lumber (there are several treat- 
ments and methods of application) 
should be increasing by leaps and 


bounds . .. particularly on the 
farm and in the home-building 
field. 


The thing that amazed us, in lis- 
tening to the discussion on the sub- 
ject, was the fact that farmers are 
better posted on treated lumber 
than lumber dealers, according to 
the results of a recent survey. They 
understand (from farm papers, 
government bulletins, county 
agents, etc.) where it should be 
used and often buy concentrates, 
usually from mail-order houses, 
and apply them themselves in an 
effort to obtain the preserving ad- 
vantages inherent in the product. 
When asked why they hadn’t con- 
sulted their lumber dealers many 
admitted they had done so but had 
been able to get little satisfac- 
tion ... in the way of information 
or treated lumber itself. That’s 
not so good. Treated lumber, one 
of the most important develop- 
ments ever to take place in the 
construction industry, should not 
be allowed to get away from lumber 
dealers and sold through other out- 
lets. 


+ + 


It’s never too late to mend. The 
older we become, the more repairs 
we need. 


* * * 


Bitter Medicine 


7 HE SCENE is laid in a swanky 
jewelry store. A suave gen- 
tleman in charge of the watch re- 
pair department is explaining to a 
local lumber dealer that it is now 
the policy of the store to service 
only such watches as it has sold. 








Perhaps the owner of the ailing 
watch should take it back to the 
jeweler who sold it to him in the 
first place and get it fixed... et 
cetera, ad infinitum. 


“But I can’t do that,” explained 
the lumber dealer, getting hotter 
and hotter under the collar. “I 
bought that watch 25 years ago in 
Detroit when I was on the road. 
Besides, you’ve been fixing it for 
10 years.” 


But it was all to no avail. So 
the lumber dealer went across the 
street to a semi-department store 
to have his glasses adjusted. When 
he told his troubles to the sympa- 
thetic optician, he was taken to the 
watch repair department, properly 
introduced with appropriate dig- 
nity, got his watch back in two 
weeks. The jewelry store lost a 
customer and the store across the 
street gained a new one with 
mighty little effort. The lumber 
dealer is proud of the fact that he 
has already shown his appreciation 
by buying two rather expensive 
wedding presents from his new 
connection. 

“That’s what I call smart mer- 
chandising,” said the lumber deal- 
er, relating the story at the lunch- 
eon table. 

“Why don’t you try it yourself?” 
asked one of the group. 

“Meaning what?” 

“Simply this,” was the prompt 
reply. “Less than a week ago I sent 
a friend of mine to your yard for 
something he couldn’t get where he 
had been doing business. I told 
him he wasn’t buying from the 
right people. He came back dis- 
gusted. One of your men to!d him 
that the place to get scarce mate 
rials was where he had been buy- 
ing them when _ they weren't 
scarce. You’ve simply had « taste 
of your own medicine and you 
don’t like it.” 


* * * 
It’s easier to make sales, anc prof- 


its, when goods are scarce than 
when they are plentiful. 
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Refinishing Walls sanitary. For complete illustra- 
For exposed walls with unsightly tive and descriptive literature 
lath marks, joints, nailheads, and write Nu-Wall Manufacturing com- 
chipped or peeling walls with no pany, 923 N. i9th street, Mil- 
ailing smooth surface for a new paint Waukee, Wis. 
o the job, Nu-Wall is said to cover and S 
: ?, ; ; afety D ders 
in the adhere without costly preparation. wid cor Hol E 
. et It is not necessary to fill in cracks Said to have positive holding, a 
or crevices, as Nu-Wall is said to new door holder extends only 11%4 
lained cover in one operation over the en- inch from the door. It is said to 
hotter tire area. After it is dry a regular ' be the only holder with adjustable 
r finish is applied. There is no need lever length for  floor-covering holders come in six sizes for all 
go in | ‘0 remove woodwork around win- thickness. Equipped with replace- doors. They are made of burnished 
ee dows, floors, and doors as it seals able, steel-reinforced rubber cov- solid brass, recommended for ex- 
m a all openings. It is said to be of ered non skid shoes with three- terior doors, for doors exposed to | 
fireproof insulation material and hole adjustment, the safety door weather and floor mopping. For | 
il. So 
ae NG PROFITS 
‘store | WATERPROOFI IT " 
be ith Fanetite! Pil : 
ympa- | Ae YOURS « ‘ ; ing | 
to the 
" ee Get Ranetite leaflets out on your sales counter where your customers and | 
‘operly can see them. Another of the Ranetite family of time-tested, water- 
e dig- proofing compounds is Poles | 
in two for Fabric | 
lost a RANETITE WATERPROOFI and Leather : 
ss the ‘ le sil shipped | 
: Bi ller for waterproofing awnings, tents, : 
with po Mg chairs, luggage, canvas auto tops, anywhere | 
lumber hunting coats, leather boots, etc. | 
: .e] tisfied customer tells another. Build a es 
hat he profitable ‘wotelpeeniion business. Write Rane- Goodwin | 
ciation tite today for profit-making leaflets. 
vensive Johnson Ltd. | 
s new RANETITE MANUFACTURING CO. VANCOUVER, B. C. | 
1917 $8. BROADWAY ST LOUIS 4, MO. : 
+ mer- | 
r deal- 
-Junch- , 
. : OS 4 / rAd d e ¥ 
rself? POSITIVE IN ACTION 
NO CA 
NEWELL DOOR CLOSERS - - s3\commichtes Pans 
yrompt : No. 006-A ZEPHYR No. 008 AIR-FLO No. 014 OIL-FLO 
I t For a low-priced closer, Ideal for combination This latest addition to the 
o I sen the 006-A has all the screen and storm doors Newell line operates in an 
ard for features of higher-priced and light inside doors. oil bath. Smoothest oper- 
a closers. A really proved Each one in individual ating closer yet presented. 
here he fast seller carton. 
I told TWO BEST SELLERS - - Pose 
om the . No. 001 Door Stop prevents damage 
. aA when doors are forced open beyond 
ek dis- Pp —r- _ sn Bn oo 
old him Z - perlormance when used with o 
mate- mo * : road eonge ull instructions, wit — 
A no Oregon-American Lumber Corp. Ni - DOOR STOP template, in each No. 010 E-ZE LATCH | 
eat VERNONIA, OREGON | 
a taste 
nd you $c . 
CRIBNER'S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK || RUSSELL & PUGH LUMBER CO 
dispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 pages, vest - 
Pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank measure, round timber 
teduced to square timber and round logs reduced to inch measure by aN SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 
— 2 son ee log tally gieutatves. and other valuable information. 
4 rof eats copies sold. . ° - 
1 prot Teenie. aint . a a Pine ; Ponderosa Pine 
American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2 Seuss uglas Fir White Fir Cedar 
Oe 
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VENEER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Hot Press Chargers 
Mechanical Hot Press Chargers 
Hot Press Feed Elevators 
Dryer Feed Elevators 
Elevating Tables 

Continuous Core Machines 


Saw Mill Equipment 


Planer Feed Elevators 

Dry Kiln Car Loaders 

Dry Kiln Car Unloaders 

Automatic Lumber Stackers 

Hydraulic and Electric Elevating 
Tables 

Electric Lumber Transfers 


We Specialize in Designing Saw 
Mill and Veneer Plant Material 
Handling Equipment 


WHAT ARE YOUR PROBLEMS? 


AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2119 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 2, Wash. 














Managers Save Time 


Organize desk work for ef- 
ficiency with this finger-tip 
control managerial file. Don’t 
lose important papers. Keep 
them double-locked in this 
handy desk-side unit. Well- 
constructed, on rubber castors. 
Drawer ball-bearing. Send 
for folder. 


Northwest Metal Prods. Co. 
1337 E. Mason, Green Bay, Wis. 




















NEW HOUSING REGULA- 


TIONS REQUIRE COMPLETE 
BLUE PRINTS FOR G. I. 
PRIORITIES 





PER N. H. A. REGULATION 
80-3 
JUNE 10, 1946 





PLANS REDRAWN 
TO SUIT NEW 
REGULATIONS 

SECURE BETTER LOANS 


WRITE 


Lumberman’s Plan Service 
120 MACHIN STREET 
PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 
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more complete information write 
Grand Specialties company, 3101 
Grand avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Steel Stair Unit 

One of the newest things for 
home construction is being an- 
nounced. It is the new pressed 
steel sectional stair unit which 
combines tread and riser all in one 
piece of formed metal, punched 
and slotted so a full stairway can 
be put up in only 90 minutes. A 
modification of the steel stair de- 








signed for Home Ola manufactured 
houses, the standard unit is made 
of 12 gauge steel with an overall 
width of 36 inches. The net tread 
is nine inches deep and the riser 
is 71% inches high. The lip ex- 
tending above the tread has a 1% 
inch slotted hole through which 
bolts secure the lower unit to the 
one above. This slot permits ad- 
justment for the height of the rise 





to the extent of one inch per unit, 
from seven to eight inches. 

The units are finished in a stand- 
ard gray and may be covered with 
rubber treads, with carpeting 
(either cemented or secured by 
carpet rods), or may be painted 
with any standard finish. Hard- 
ware for assembly and instructions 





ey 


Hardwood Inspector Wanted 


One familiar with Northern Hardwoods 
for hardwood distribution yard. Steady, 
competent, experienced and understand. 
ing thoroughly NHLA rules. Write 


WARREN ROSS LUMBER Co, 
Falconer, N. Y. 





——ees, 





Since 1922 ‘ 
THE DAD & LAD ©. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Asphalt and Asbestos Roofing 
Cements, Paints and Compounds 


Factory and Executive Offices 
NEW LENOX, ILLINOIS ~ 











WHITE PINE Idabo--Ponderosa- 
California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


° Cedar and 
Fir Wallboard West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA, 











JAMES W. SEWALL CO. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


MAIN OFFICE: PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Maine Ruttan Block 


Established 1910 Port Arthur, Ontarie 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FACTORY 
YARD STOCK F l R CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 


Established 1912 








Leose Leaf 


TALLY BOOKS 


Tally Sheets with 
Waterproof Lines — 


Send for Catalog of 
Lumber Yard Supplies , 


Frank R. Buck & Co. 
2133 Touhy Ave., Cliiicago 45, Ill. 


















Manufacturers 
PINE & POPLAR Pe are , 


LUMBER 


q 
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Handy Lumber Calculator 


A useful vest pocket manual including « lum 

tor for standard sizes, !c% rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscc!lancow 
aseful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 5) cents 


American Lumberman 
189 N. Clark 8t. CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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PAUL B. BERRY 


Wholesale -- Commission 


Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


If you can furnish any of the following 
(or anything else) write or wire me. 


1 or more cars softwood boards 
and dimension KD or AD, ma- 
chined; also panels, shorts, cut- 
offs. 1 or more cars 5/8” and thick- 
er hardwoods, mostly 4/4” & 5/4” 
KD or AD. Send me your stock 
and price lists. 








SUGAR & WESTERN 


apis ae 


-ALIFORNIA 


SG U Cee | He Pattern Lumber 


Selects and 
PINE s~. 
| California Ponderosa Pine 
| Mouldings and Cut Stock 
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It’s Quicker to Repair Saws 
Than to Get New Ones 


We can cut your old saw down, 
if not burned, or cracked in the 
center, and insert one of Simonds 
four popular styles—2!/. or 3 or 
B or F. Saw will be like new 
when we return it. 

It takes 6 to 8 weeks to get a saw 
cut down just now, but it takes 6 
to 8 months to get a new one. 
All kinds of circular saw repair- 
ing. 


J. H. Miner Saw Mfg. Co. 
Meridian, Mississippi 
Incorporated in 1912. 


Original Miner Service 








BE DAN 


Toxic-Water Repellent 
Preservatives 
Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. 


Posit protection against Rot, Fungi, . 


Termites, Excess Moisture, etc. 

— tions to meet all official specifica- 
ion 

A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards. 


Writetor technical data, tests, samples, etc. 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL CO. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


\N LUMBERMAN, 


3 nsosore) 


(con > 5 we Low Cost 








are included in each set of 13 units 
for the stairs and one for the top. 
In addition to the usual interior 
applications, including basement 
and attic, there are exterior uses, 
both in conventional form and for 
either surfacing or molding ce- 
ment stairways. If a 72 inch wide 
stairway is wanted, two of the 
units may be placed end to end. 
For more complete information and 
illustrative material write Home 
Ola, 9 S. Clinton, Chicago, III. 


Yale & Towne Catalog 


Containing a series of colorful 
two-page spreads, the new Yale & 
Towne hardware catalog has just 
been published. Each of the spreads 
serves as a visual unit displaying 
hardware of a specific type, with 
complete quality and price range. 
A purchaser who is seeking a prod- 
uct for a given use will find all in- 
formation relating to that product 
in a single two-page unit. All in- 
formation is given in the simplest 
possible manner, with a generous 
use of pictures. Some items are 
shown in their natural color. 
Hardware finishes are shown as 
well as described. Color plates, 
embossed and lithographed in nat- 
ural colors, are attached to a di- 
vider opposite the text which de- 
scribes the finishes. The new 
catalog page contains a picture of 
the product in use, seven illustrated 
sales features and gives packing 
data and weights. For further in- 
formation about the catalog write 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing com- 
pany, Chrysler building, New York 
av, BS. 


New Type Rafter 


With only four basic members 
and four hardware items a new- 
type rafter can be adapted to pro- 
duction-line methods. Two men in 
one hour, it is said, can assemble 
rafters for one house. They can be 
fabricated on the job or at a cen- 
tral shop. By eliminating the need 
for bearing partitions, the rafter 
saves 400 feet of lumber per house. 
To meet the needs of various con- 
ditions a series of four typical de- 
signs have been developed in spans 
of 24 to 32 feet, for 24 inch spacing 
and four, five, six and seven inches 
in 12 inch roof slope. A more 
complete description may be ob- 
tained by reading the article on 
page 38 in the July 20 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Copies of 
the designs are available free of 
charge from the Timber Engineer- 
ing company, 1319 18th street 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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FOR SALE 


BAND MILL 


One six foot Sinker-Davis. 

For ten inch saws. 

Heavy cast iron husk. 

Heavy lower & light upper wheels. 

Splendid carriage & three head blocks. 

8 inch steam feed, intact ready assem- 
bled. 

Two steam feed valves. 

Full filing room equipment. 

One aes 42'' gang edger; good condi- 
tio 

Two ‘epheuithe slab saw cut off frames. 

Two steam engines with mill. 

Other equipment not mentioned. 

All shafting & pulleys, heavy overhead 
turner. 


‘Owner purchased this complete Mill 
standing, intending to reset in another 
location. 

Owing to change in plans is not now 
needed. ‘ , 

Knew the owner and Mill which was in 
splendid operating condition, when 
closed down two years ago, 

We dis-assembled and stored. Has been 
well cared for. Easily loaded on either 
car or trucks. 


Price $6,000 before loading. 
Address B-57 


c/o American Lumberman 
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to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form... just 
mix with water and 
WILL NOT SHRINK use. Will not shrink. 
STICKS AND STAYS BUT Sticks and stays put. 
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Your jobber YX 
can give im- 
mediate deliv- 
ery on Durham’s: 
Rock-Hard Water Putty. 
Packed twelve 1-lb. cans 
or four 4-lb. cans to case. 
Also available in 25, 50 
and 100-lb. drums for 
large industrial users. 


DURHAM 
COMPANY 
Des Moines 4 


The PLASTIC rales Material 


in POWDER Form 





LUMBER WANTED 


Manufacturer of Prefabri- 
caied Houses in Philadelphia 
area will pay CASH for any 
volume of lumber — cut to 
size, or random sizes, green 
or seasoned. Can use 100,000 
ft. daily. Buying large quan- 
tities of Frames, Sash and 


Doors. ; 
Cors. Write to 


Century Prefabricating Corp. 


Box 43 Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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we LUMBER that is “engineered” for 
greater beauty, size, strength, 
lightness, weather-and-wear resis- 


tance characteristics. if 


Nel 






















































































































*WOOD ” 
FROM THE FORESTS OF THE WORLD - Fir, Pine, ee 
Gum, Birch and Figured Woods. Waterproof and technical Distri 
plywood a specialty. Write for” Teleply Ticker” Warehouse Stock List today. Sagi ) 
the re 
AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER, 1732 ELSTON AVE. © CHICAGO 22, ILL ductiot 
pe: The 
agains 
From PLANER AND —&, i. 
RY PINE ze 
| V O Soft Textured JOINTE R KNIV: all bui 
. — — — also high speed knive.. Sho! 
All that the name implies eamnangy =~ molding cutters for the wood- war, is 
Timber ing industry. Western Agents: in Oct 
Quality lumber from modem mill TAYLOR-STILES & <0. tale srown 
and kilns. Manned by an effi- RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JEE tEY “1”: Méhine Co. 
cient organization—small enough - - — = H. ' 
to give your orders INDIVIDUAL Coast 
attention—large enough to serve K NIGHT SAW MILLS men : 
ALL ds. Member West- r : ° car S 
——— A_ iron & Steel Construction Sho 
D'“GS, SET WORKS, EDGERS in kee 
Manufactured by Eve 
7 KENT MACHINE COMPANY) |" 
7 a J Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, 0. to des 
s buildi 
American Car Door Roller |,“ 
EVERY YARD SHOULD HA\.: ONE sources 
T & a M F A D 0 W R 4 V a R Best and cheapest helper for der. 
loading and unloading lumber. State: 
Often pays for itself in one lum- 
LU M é r & C 0 ber shipment. Adjustable to fit Can be furnished with wood or steel are b 
. openings 5 to 6 ft. wide: double beam. “American” Logging Tools ure 0 
extension roller for door 5 to 3 and Appliances best on the market. price 
ft. wide. Write for catalog and information. 
West Virginia Hardwoods SAWMILL MACHINERY * MILL SUPPLIES om 
July 
1221; 
e Or 
Rainelle, W. Va. Red 
MACHINERY COMPQNY J SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA per \ 
over 
— Un 
————— decli 
THE BARIENGER BRAKE SPEC’ IZING feet, 
in protection for the Lumber Industry = 
25 , = re * * Curr 
SO a == Substantial dividend savings have been re- Out; 
A Device Designed and Perfected by a Practical Logger turned to policyholders each year. Pe 
for Logging in Mountainous Country “0 
———— Lumbermens || ©: 
and 16.9 
Economical Method of Winter Logging : the ; 
—_ ' ; MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY For 
rite Today for Literature, Quotation, Early Delivery 
James S. Kemper, Chairman equi 
RYTHER & PRINGLE CO. Mutual Insurance Building i 
Carthage, New York Chicago 40 U. S. A. ider 
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MARKET ANALYSIS | 


Critical Box Car Shortage Cripples 
Distribution of Building Materials 

One of the most serious problems currently facing 
the retail dealer has nothing to do with lumber pro- 
duction and OPA prices. It is the shortage of box cars. 

The producing area in the northwest is especially 
hard hit. Retail dealers ‘““* the car shortage and will 
continue to fee! it, not « ‘y as regards lumber but 
all building materials. == °' 

Shortage of cars, worsg, shan any time during the 
war, is expected to lead to>w'real transportation crisis 
in October and Nevember. 


> 
PA; .FIC COAST BJILDERS PROFIT 

H. V. Simpson, executivé"ce president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s associa* »n, told Tacoma lumber- 
men that Pacific Coast bui*%’grs may profit by the 
car shortage. a 

Shortage of labor and eq‘! pment are still factors 
in keeping down production * the Northwest. 

Even with lumber source: close by, hundreds of 
homes stood unfinished in >seattle, many awaiting 
lumber. Four veterans’ orgai:’ ations in Seattle united 
to demand a halt on all ec *struction except home 
building for 60-90 days. : 

Canada’s revaluation of thé dollar was having se- 
rious repercussions on th®* market. Northeastern 
sources reported little lumbes¥coming across the bor- 
der. The same situation prevailed throughout the 
States, extending to Cang@ian-made shingles, which 
are being diverted to foreigry countries through fail- 
ure of OPA to counteract dollar parity by raising the 
price ceiling. . 
WEST COAST "2ODUCTION 

In July, production of West Coast lumber as re- 
ported by the West Coast Lumbermen’s association 
declined 31 million feet a week compared with June, 
largely because of vacations and semi-annual repairs. 
July shipments dropped from a weekly average of 
122!» million feet in June to 96 million feet. 

Orders for Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, western 
Red Cedar and Sitka Spruce averaged 98 million feet 
per week, a weekly decrease ‘of 16 million feet in July 
over business booked in Juri. 

Unfilled lumber orders for the Douglas fir region 
declined about 15 million feet to a total of 545 million 
feet at the end of Juiy. G:,°4.stocks remained at the 
same level — 379 million feet. 


Current Statistics on 
Output and Distribution 


Lumber shipments of 416 mills reporting to the 
National Lumber Trade Barometer were 13.6 percent 
below production for the week ending Aug. 10, 1946. 
In the same week new orders of these mills were 
16.9 percent below production. Unfilled order files of 
the reporting mills amounted to 67 percent of stocks. 

or reporting softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 25 days’ production at the current rate, 
and £ross stocks are equivalent to 36 days’ produc- 
tion. For the year-to-date, shipments of reporting 





Accuracy PAYS OFF! 


Accuracy, speed, stamina! These 
essential qualifications of tennis 
champions also apply to dependable 
sawmills. Concentration yard men 
find Corley-cut lumber is accurately 
cut, smooth, uniform lumber — the 
kind that wins consumer friends — 
lumber that builds sales. 


When competition 
is keen once again, 
someone must be the 
loser. Don’t let it be 
you. When top qual- 
ity lumber is a must 
—you’ll insist on Cor- 
ley-cut lumber. 


















identical mills exceeded production by 2.4 percent; 
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HOLT HARDWOOD (0. 


Manufacturers of 


MAPLE @ BIRCH @ BEECH @ OAK 
STRIP @® BLOCK 
and 
HERRINGBONE 
FLOORING 


BROOM HANDLES 
GRADED SAWDUST 


« 
High Grade Northern Hardwoods 
@ 


Custom Kiln Drying 


e 
Members: M. FM. A. NL. HL A. ON. Ha HMA, 


~OCOnTO, WISCOnsin 



































CEILING PRICES 






: Saves time! 
; Easy to use! 
| Kept up to date! 


5 


_ BIDDLE 
Price Ceilings & Regulations 


Maximum Prices 


Lumber — Plywood — Millwork — Building 
Materials as established by OPA 





Worth its weight in gold quick reference to ascertain 
Indispensable to all lumber ceilings delivered to ail Im- 
buyers, salesmen, estimators, portant Rail centers. Kept up 
accounting departments. Prices to date with new sheets 
all grades, sizes, species as issued as need arises. 

fixed by OPA. Major lines are 
extended to show delivered $10 @0O Per Quarter 
maximum prices, affording a fil Order Yours Now 


Compiled by 


BIDDLE PURCHASING COMPANY 


280 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


Meridian, Seattle, Chicago. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. San Francisco 

















Logged in 1936-1937 
HARDWOODS e WHITE PINE © HEMLOCK 


Our sustained yield forest management policy for 
the past thirty-five years is providing for current 
needs of today and future demands of tomorrow. 


DEFEND YOUR TRADE 


with 


_ MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS 


Neopit, Wisconsin 


‘Air-dried QUALITY LUMBER Kiln-dried 
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LUMBER MARKET 


orders by 0.7 percent. Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, production of reporting 
mills was 10.8 percent above; shipments were 3.2 per- 
cent above; orders were 2.1 percent below. 


Western Pine 


One hundred and: two mills reporting to the Western 
Pine association for the week ending Aug. 10. 1946 
cut 76,457,000 feet. The same week a year avo the 
cut was 73,476,000. Shipments during the current 
week were 63,239,000 or 17.3 percent below produc- 
tion. Unfilled orders on hand for the week ending 
Aug. 10 totaled 210,773,000 feet and gross stocks 
stood at 623,844,000 feet. 


Southern Pine 


Production of Southern pine by the 109 mills re- 
porting to the Southern Pine association for the week 
ending Aug. 10, 1946, totaled 15,070,000 feet. This 
was 13.41 percent below the three-year averaye for 
the same mills. Shipments for the week of Aug. 10 
totaled 14,364,000 feet or 4.68 percent below produc- 
tion. Unfilled orders on hand for the week ending 
Aug. 10 totaled 78,003,000. Orders placed during the 
week totaled 15,024,000 feet or 0.31 percent below 
production for the week. 


Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine by the five mills re- 
porting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion totaled 2,220,000 feet for the week ending Aug. 
10, 1946. The same week a year ago the cut was 
1,590,000 feet. Shipments during the current week 
were 980,000 feet and new business booked totaled 
640,000 feet. Unfilled orders stood at 5,485,000 feet 
and gross stocks were 34,195,000 feet. 

In the Market Centers 

SEATTLE — Mill production good despite many 
shortages. Labor situation tight. Demand at the 
highest point since Pearl Harbor. Weather on Puget 
Sound ideal for log production. Available timber is 
snapped up at once. Retail yards in other sections of 
the country are buying timber and mills in effort to 
guarantee themselves source of supply. 

TACOMA — Shortage of railroad cars most vital 
problem confronting the industry in the Tacoma dis- 
trict. Good weather has encouraged production. Off- 
shore lumber movement continues with heaviest ton- 
nage headed for Chinese ports. 

KANSAS CITY — Heavy rains curtailed produc- 
tion in this area. Shipments were curtailed by lack 
of trucks and railroad cars. Mills report difficulty in 
securing replacement parts for machinery. Mills re 
ported hoarding more of their supplies in order to 
take advantage of expected price increase. Builders 
turning to pecan as substitute for oak flooriny. No 
ceiling on pecan, which is bringing about $30 pet 
thousand. Ceiling on oak is $160 but most of it going 
into black market ‘at above ceiling prices. Retail in- 
ventories very low. » Demand terrific. 

MEMPHIS — Production of hardwoods stepped UP 
by subsidies granted on inch lumber for floori'¢ and 
subsidies to flooring manufacturers who effeci 4 10 
percent production increase. Very little pine umber 
being received by retailers, except thos with miil con- 
nections. Hardwood output, approximately 80 percent 
normal, satisfies only fraction of demand. 
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Two Companies Move From Curtis Records One Million 
St. Louis to Baton Rouge Man Hours of — ge : 
. A million man hours without a 
estern Midland Valley Lumber com- disabling injury. That is the rec- 
1946 pany and United States Cedar cor- ord the Curtis companies Inc 
ro the poration, which have been located aa 
‘rent in St. Louis, Mo., have moved 
roduc. their headquarters to Baton Rouge, 
‘nding La. 
stocks Personnel remains unchanged, 
with Stuart A. Wetzel continuing 
as president of both companies — 
and William E. Wetzel as secretary 
ls re- and treasurer of both companies. S. M. MORRIS, vice president of the Long- 
week Midland Valley Lumber company Bell Lumber company, Longview, Wash., com- 
This manufactures Southern hardwood ge a ogy with the company on August 
: . He was honored with a banquet and | 
re for cypress, and Aromatic red cedar received the 50-year service award, a pin 
ig. 10 with band mill at Simmesport, La., with two diamonds. 
roduc- and circular mills at Schwab and 
nding Abbeville, La., Lewisburg, Tenn., 
ig the and Sylamore, Ark. United States in the wood working industry even 
below Cedar corporation specializes in closely approached this record,” 
Aromatic red cedar. Mr. Braun told them. “I congratu- 


According to the announcement, 





4 , ° late you and the fin iri . | 
the change in location was decided y " e spirit of co | 


lls rn on to enable the companies better G. L. CURTIS, left, president, Curtis Company cour ace nas made such a 
sSOCla- to serve customers and mill friends. Inc., receives bronze plaque from Fred W. . 
» Aug. Braun in token of Curtis’ fine safety record. 





t was 0. H. Foss, Wooster Brush 


an : . Clinton, Iowa, celebrated recently. 
week Company Executive Dies 














onde The record was set on July 20 ——- 1 
0 feet Oscar H. Foss, 65, vice president when a full year of no lost time " 
of the Wooster Brush scompany, accidents was passed. Ten days { 
Wooster, Ohio, died August 8. later, with the accident slate still | 
Mr. Foss was the oldest of four clean, Fred W. Braun, vice presi- af 
many sons of the late Walter D. Foss and _ dent and chief engineer of Employ- | 
it the the first of them to be associated ers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis., pre- , 
Puget with the brush-making business sented a bronze plaque to G. L. for Lumber = | 
ber is founded by his grandfather. For a Curtis, president, as executive and 
ons of time after his father’s death he five hundred Curtis employees Veneer. .Piywood 
ort to was general manager of the com- gathered for the ceremony. 
any. “Never before has any compan 
vital —_ ms 4 —s Manufacturer of | 
a po Furniture, Store Fixtures, Ra- 


; : dio Cabinets wishes to buy 
t ton- 
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rodue- any quantities solid Oak, 
lack Mahogany, Walnut, Birch, 1, 
in Beech, Gum, Poplar, Fir, kiln- 
is re- . ps 
pray dried. Also large quantities 
‘ders Veneer and Plywoods. Op- | 
No portunity to establish big. 
0 per volume customer. i 
going 
iil in- . Pi ° 
Write—Wire—Phone collect. 
ed up | 
aa Wade Associates,Inc. | 
he _ Wade Associates, Inc. 
umber PICTURED here is the new plant of the Taylor Machine works, Louisville, Miss., manufacturer 192 LEXINGTON AVE., 
i] con- . “ Loggers Dream. Construction of the modern building began in 1945 after the expanded NEW YORK CITY 
ercent reduction program outgrew the building which will now house the machine shop. President : , 
W. A. Taylor began making the Loggers Dream a few years ago after several suggestions that Phone: Merray 108 3-3819 
such a machine was needed in the industry. — suite 
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Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co. 


Purveyors to 
Accredited Retail Lumber Dealers 
for 51 years 
LUMBER FROM SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 
Sash & Doors, Wallboards and Most 
Standard Specialties 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ul. 














Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


ii nausea, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Genuine WHITE PINE anion 
Air-Seasoned *® Water-Cured 


For 104 years, 1842-1946. Capacity 30 million ft, 
annually. 
Members N. W. L. D. Assn. 


DRY STOCK—ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 





Ouer S00 
New Products and 
Services 


Yours...fo Use, Sell, 
Produce, or Compete 


with ... Today! 
You'll find them listed in 
the 32-page tabloid “New 
Propucts and SERVICES,” 
compiled by The Journal of 
Commerce from a nation- 
wide private survey. Get 
your copy now—then keep 
posted on additional new 
developments by reading the 
“New Products” column of 
The Journal of Commerce, 
America’s complete business 
newspaper. 


A copy of “New Propucts 
and Services” will be sent 
free with a trial subscription 
to The Journal of Commerce 
—the next 78 issues for only 
$5. Mail your check today. 


Journal of Lommerce 


NEW YORK 
$3 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me the next 78 issues 
plus a free copy of “New Products 
and Services.” Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 





Name..cccecsecetevses: 


Addvess ... 


ee 
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Appointments and Promotions 


V. F. HRIBAR has returned to his 
position as chief chemist of the 
American Lumber and Treating 
company, Chicago, after 42 months 
of duty with the navy. Commis- 
sioned in 1942, Hribar worked in 
chemical warfare research at the 
Great Lakes Naval station and the 
Army’s Edgewood arsenal prior to 
participating in the New Guinea 
and Admiralty operations and the 
Philippine invasions. 


Appointment of JAMES C. PRES- 
COTT as branch manager of the 
Elizabeth City, N. C., plant of the 
Mengel company, Louisville, Ky., 
has been announced. All depart- 
ments and operations of this 
branch will be under Mr. Pres- 
cott’s direction. 


R. P. McKENZIE has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Railroad Materials department, 
Georgia Hardwood Lumber com- 
pany, August, Ga. Mr. McKenzie 
joined the company in 1945 as a 
field representative and buyer. 


The election of HARRY H. PURVIS 
as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicopee Manufactur- 
ing corporation’s new plant at Cor- 
nelia, Ga., has been announced. 
The plant will be used for the ex- 
clusive output of Lumite plastic 
insect screen and fabrics. 


Clay Pipe Manufacturers 
Hold Election of Officers 


Eugene K. Sheffield, president 
and general manager of the Logan 
Clay Products company, Logan, 
Ohio, and of the Straitsville Brick 
company, New Straitsville, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Clay Pipe Manufacturers 
Inc., at a meeting of the board of 
directors in Chicago, July 30. 


He succeeds Edward F. Clemens, 
vice president of the Cannelton 
Sewer Pipe company, Cannelton, 
Ind., who resigned. 

Other officers are D. M. Strick- 
land, Atlanta, vice president; J. D. 
Cook, Chicago, secretary-treasurer, 
and Fred S. Cresswell, Washington 
D. C., manager. 





ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Copy must be in office of AMERICAN LUM. 
B ten days prior to publication 
date. Rates are based on ber of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below, 
Be sure to count address. For “blind” ad. 
dress care this publication count 5 words, 
Advertisements are set in uniform style, in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
if so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words, 
Please specify CLASSIFICATION desired. 





8c per word for one insertion. 


7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 


6c per word, per insertion, for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tive insertions. 


MINIMUM CHARGE $§1.60. 


Attractive discounts for 6, 13 or 26 consecu- 
tive insertions. 


When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 
dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 








HELP WANTED 








Wanted: Experienced man for accounting and 
general office work. Also, a second man for 
accounting and collections. Permanent posi- 

tions with a good company in northern Indi- 
ana who believe in paying top salaries for 

ee positions. Address A-80, American Lum- 
erman. 


Wanted: Sawyer for new circular mill lo- 
cated in Southern Michigan. Must be sober 
and able to cut grade lumber. Address A-6l, 
American Lumberman. 








Experienced retail yard manager under 45 
years age with good record of success. Yard 
volume wgeey $250,000.00. Salary 
$300.00 mo. Washington State location—grow- 
ma! community with bright future. Address 
B-38, American Lumberman. 





Wanted: Experienced yard manager for cen- 
tral Ohio yard handling all building materials 
and coal. Good position for right man. 
dress B-42, American Lumberman. 


WANTED: Manager-Retail yard in one of 
best county seat fowa towns. ECLIPSE LUM- 
BER COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. 





— 


Wanted: Hardwood Lumber Inspector for our 
Chicago Distribution Yard. Must be reliable 
and capable in handling men. Address B-59. 
American Lumberman. 





—— 


Wanted by large Woodwork Manufacturer @ 
experienced Millwork Estimator. Curtis Com 
panies Incorporated, Sioux City Division, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





—_—_-__—_ 





WANTED: Millwork estimator able to list 
plans, estimate, make shop drawings, meas 
ure at job. Modern office, permanent posi- 
tion. Write giving age. experience an ~ 
sired salary. S. S. Keely & Sons, Philadel 
phia 27, Pa. 


Wanted: Man to handle customers on Order 
Desk. and to assist in shioeet for large Re 
tail Lumber Dealer in NO -EAST DETROIT. 
Must have good references and a good er 
edge of the Lumber Business. Prefer man 0& 
tween th ages of 25 and 40. Future assure® 
Address B-61, American Lumberman. 
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